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New York’s Three Hundred Years. 


HE New York Times, in speaking editorially of the 
project to celebrate the anniversary of Henry Hud- 
son’s voyage up the river which bears his name, says we 
in which to decide on the method 
of observing that event, and also declares that “the 
connection between it and what has since happened in 
this region is not exactly obvious.” 
There is 


have “over eight vears”’ 


a misapprehension on both those points. 


Hudson’s trip up the river, which extended as far as 
our Albany, was made in 1609, and not, as the Times 
writer evidently thinks, in 1611 or 1612. Moreover, 


the connection between that voyage and much of the 
subsequent history of New York is decidedly obvious. 
Hudson’s feat gave Holland its claim to the region drained 
by his river, which that country soon took advantage 
of. Hudson’s story of the fertility of the locality and 
the peacefulness of its aborigines sent the Dutch over 
here, and they established trading posts along the river 
from Manhattan to Albany and beyond. They colonized 
a considerable part of the present States of New York and 
New Jersey before British cupidity was excited and 
Charles II. New Amsterdam and New Nether- 
land, nearly sixty years after Hudson’s time, and con- 
nected his New England colonies with those of Virginia 
and Carolina. 

This was a very important physical effect of Hud- 
son’s achievement. Here is one of its important moral 
effects : The Dutch won the-favor of the Iroquois, who 
had turned against the French on account of Champlain’s 
defeat of one of their tribes not far from the present 
Ticonderoga, in 1609, a few weeks before Hudson en- 
tered New York Bay. The British, taking a leaf from 
the code of conduct of the Dutch, continued the Dutch 
practice after the conquest, and thus held the friend- 
ship of the Iroquois, the “ Romans of the American wil- 
derness,” who, with their base extending from Lake 
Erie to Lake Champlain, defended the New York set- 
tlements from the incursions of the French from Canada, 
saved those colonies and their neighbors on the north 
and south to Anglo-Saxon civilization, end gave them a 
chance to develop those institutions and establish that 
nationality which have enabled them to make a con- 
quest of the continent and to build up the greatest and 
most progressive of the world’s States. 

Lesuir’s WEEKLY says all this in, the interest of his- 
tory, and because it was the first paper anywhere in the 
country to urge an appropriate celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of Hudson’s voyage up the river named 
after him. We have no especial preference for any par- 
ticular form of observance, but we suggest that the mat- 
ter ought to receive the early and intelligent attention 
af New Yorkers. Hudson’s achievement of 1609 had a 
decided influence on the history of this State and of the 
American republic. 


seized 


The End of Populism. 


[|X THE Congress which has recently been elected, for 

the first time since 1889-91 there will be only two 
parties. The two or three Senators elected by fusion 
with the Populists, independents, or silver Republicans 
have taken their place with one or the other of the great 
parties. In the new House of Representatives none of 
these minor partisan designations will be- recognized. 
For a dozen years past there have been Populists on the 
roll of both branches of Congress, and for half of this time 
there nave been independents and silverites of various 
stripes. All will have vanished, however, when the Con- 
gress recently chosen meets next fall. In that body, in 
both its branches, the only designations will be Repub- 
licans and Democrats. 

This will make a striking change in the partisan divi- 
sions in Congress and the country. The party which 
polled more than 1,000,000 votes for General Weaver in 
the canvass of 1892 has vanished utterly. In most of 
the States west of the Mississippi the fight ten years ago 
was between the Populists and the Republicans. In 
them the Democracy was the minor party. The Popu- 
lists led the Republicans in some of those States. They 
led the Democrats in all of them. Ever since the con- 
gressional campaign of 1890, when the Farmers’ Alliance 
made its first appearance in politics, preparatory to its 
amalgamation with other anti-Republican elements and 
its adoption of the name of the People’s party, the Popu- 
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lists had been a powerful factor until recently. They 
got a foothold in several of the Southern States also, but 
it was in the region west of the Mississippi—in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, Washington, and Oregon 

that they exerted the widest influence. They turned 
many States against the Republicans in 1892, the year 
of Cleveland’s second election. They gave Bryan a large 
number of electoral 1896. In 1900 they had 
diminished to such an extent that McKinley and Roose- 
velt carried all the Western States except the silver min- 
ing States of Colorado, Montana, Idaho, and Nevada. In 
1902, however, the Republicans had regained all the West 
except Nevada. 

Thus passes off the stage the most powerful third party 
which has ever figured in American politics. When the 
Know-nothing candidate, ex-President Fillmore, polled 
875,000 votes in 1856, the country supposed that the 
minor parties’ high-water mark had been reached. That 
figure was not approached until the Populists appeared, 
but these have now vanished as completely as Fillmore’s 
Nativists, Van Buren’s Free-soilers, or Ben Butler’s 
Greenbackers. The Populists had much influence during 
their stay, for they put the silver question at the front, 
forced Bryan on the Democrats in 1896 and 1900, chal- 
lenged the world’s attention, and have helped to prepare 
the way for the new radicalism, in the shape of Socialism, 
which will do battle with the two great parties in 1904. 


What the Churches Need To Do. 


66 THE CHURCH must give up its exclusiveness. 

The church has alienated from itself the rich and 
the poor, and it is alienating the intellectual.’’ “The 
church must adjust itself to the new environment.” 
“'The minister to-day who leads must be familiar with the 
workman and his employer, the poor man and the rich 
man. He must deal with them individually, understand- 
ing them and bringing the spirit of the Master to their 
hearts and minds. The call is for ministers who are 
philosophers, sages, thinkers, who shall deal with life as 
it is, and not as a theory.’’ These are bold words for a 
doctor of divinity to utter, and he a man who occupies so 
distinguished and influential a position as that held by 
William R. Harper, D.D., president of the University of 
Chicago. But the words are as true and timely as they 
are bold. 

It is true that the churches, on the whole, are out of 
touch with the times, behind the age and not in advance 
as they should be—their teachings and their methods not 
in adjustment with the needs and demands of the every- 
day life of every-day men. If the churches confessedly 
fail, as they do, to reach the masses; if attendance is 
falling off and interest in religion declining, it is not that 
men and women are growing harder, more unbelieving and 
materialistic, not that they feel less the need of spiritual 
guidance and uplift than in former days, but chiefly 
because they do not find the needed uplift and guidance 
in the religious service as it is now administered in many of 
thechurches. They find there instead too much conven- 
tionality, too much insistence upon things useless, out- 
worn, and non-essential, too much that is abstract and 
theoretical and too little that is practical and truly help- 
ful and inspiring. 

The churches have a vast amount of wealth in hand 
or at their command; they have numerical strength; 
they have an enormous aggregate of social and intellectual 
resources; if to all this aggregation of power they will 
add the influence coming from a readjustment of their 
methods to the thoughts, desires, and needs of the world 
to-day, to modern social, industrial, and religious condi- 
tions, among the rich and the poor alike, there are no 
evils to overcome, no good to be accomplished, to which 
they may not prove more than equal. 


. J 7 
Railroad Men in Politics. 


|‘ THE course of the temperate yet eminently just 

eulogy which he pronounced upén Senator William J. 
Sewell, of New Jersey, at the recent session of Congress, 
Senator Depew took occasion to speak some brave and 
timely words upon the absurd and senseless prejudice 
which prevails in some parts of ‘the country with reference 
to the election of railroad men of any rank or station to 
public office. The fact that Senator Sewell had been a 
railroad man all his life, commencing in the humblest 
-apacity and rising to that of president of a well-known 
line, and that he took an honest pride in his calling and 
made no concealment of it for any purpose, gave both the 
occasion and the point to Senator Depew’s remarks. The 
Senator recalled an incident at a national convention at 
which Sewell and he were frequently in consultation, 
where a gentleman distinguished in his State and in the 
nation came to Depew and said: “ You should retire in- 
stantly, for the sake of your party, from the position in 
which your State put you as its candidate for President, 
because in our State we have educated the people to be- 
lieve that any one that holds any position under a rail- 
road, whether it is a brakeman, a conductor, a locomotive 
engineer, a freight man, a president, or a general counsel, 
is unworthy of public confidence.” To this Mr. Depew 
replied: “My friend, what do you do?” “ Well,” he said, 
“outside of my public life I am so engaged and engrossed 
in public duties that it is impossible for me to take private 
practice, and so my entire living comes from the retainers 
given me by a leading Western railroad.” Mr. Sewell 
was not a man like that; neither, we are happy to add, is 
Senator Depew. There is, of course, no reason whatever 
why a man employed by a railroad corporation in any 
capacity from that of a brakeman up to that of a presi- 
dent is not just as worthy of the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens as a man engaged in any other honorable calling, 
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and nothing but a blind and unreasoning prejudice, for 
which demagogues are chiefly responsible, would ever 
prompt any man to think differently. 


The Plain Truth. 


HE PROMPT action by Mayor Low to increase the 
supply of coal and to make it available, especially for 
the suffering poor, is but another proof of his genuine 
devotion to the interests of the masses. The mayor’s 
action is most timely. Some complain that the coal roads 
are endeavoring, by maintaining the price of anthracite, to 
offset their losses by the long-continued strike. The state- 
ment that there is no relief in sight and that the prices 
of coal are likely to be high throughout this year can 
hardly be justified by the facts, for all the mines are 
being run with an ample equipment of men and on full 
time. ‘The weather, with the exception of one cold wave, 
has been moderate, and the coal output, it seems, should 
be able to meet all reasonable demands in the near future. 
An effort to maintain a fictitious price of coal throughout 
the present year would certainly invite a general attack 
on the coal Trust and place behind its assailants the 
overwhelming support of the public. 
. 
ARELY, if ever, has the true attitude of the American 
nation toward other peoples and the right conditions 
for the maintenance of peace and good-will among all the 
nations of the earth been stated so simply and concisely, 
and at the same time in such just and exact terms, 
as by President Roosevelt in his speech at the Chamber 
of Commerce dinner, when he said: “And remember, 
gentlemen, that we shall be a potent factor for peace 
largely in proportion to the way in which we make it evi- 
dent that our attitude is due, not to weakness, not to 
inability to defend ourselves, but to a genuine repugnance 
to wrong-doing, a genuine desire for self-respecting friend- 
ship with our neighbors. The voice of the weakling or the 
craven counts for nothing when he clamors for peace, 
but the voice of the just man armed is potent.” This is 
not the utterance of a boastful war-lord, nor of a dreamer 
nor an opportunist, but the words of a manly, courageous, 
clear-sighted leader and statesman, who sees the world 
as it is and as it is likely to be for many years to come. 
It is not an argument for the assumption of a great national 
burden such as militarism has heaped upon the nations 
of Europe, but it is an argument for such a maintenance 
of strength and discipline in our army and navy as shall 
enable us to meet with dignity and self-respect whatever 
exigencies the changing fortunes of the coming years 
may call upon us to face. 
. 

[F THE Republican committee of New York County, 

which made such a bad fist of it during the recent 
gubernatorial election, does not put itself upon a higher 
plane, self-respecting members of the party in New York 
will not have any use for it. At the recent meeting of the 
committee several bitter attacks upon the administration 
of Mayor Low were heard, all based on the miserable 
allegation that he had not distributed sufficient patronage 
among his Republican supporters to justify confidence in 
his administration. Is this the way for Republicans to 
win public confidence? Is this putting the party on any 
higher plane than that of Tammany Hall? Is this great 
municipal government, after all, only a political agency 
for the distribution of spoils? Of course not! No decent 
citizen believes it, and none will countenance a party 
which makes patronage rather than good government its 
chief contention in municipal politics. It is unfortunate 
that a few clamorous office-seekers seem to be able to 
make more noise than all the high-minded, patriotic 
members of the Republican County Committee. It is 
time that these howlers for pap should be suppressed. 
Until the Republican party stands for principles rather 
than for patronage in this great municipality, it will be 
regarded as no better than Tammany Hall and will deserve 
no more respect. If any Republican bone-hunter prefers 
Tammany’s methods, his place is in Tammany Hall. 


a 


ON OF the greatest dangers of the new century in a 

country like our own, where manhood suffrage pre- 
vails, is that_paternalism may run mad. Herbert Spencer 
pointed out, a few years ago, in one of his most significant 
utterances, that in these days, when the civilized world 
is engaged in an effort to uplift the masses, the tendency 
is to go to extremes in providing, at public expense, for 
the maintenance of the impoverished and unthrifty. Mr. 
Spencer, with his philosophic mind, disclosed that modern 
paternalism tended to encourage rather than to suppress 
many public evils. Proof of the correctness of this theory 
is revealed by the operation of some of the radical labor 
laws of the Australian colonies and, nearer home, by the 
demand for the most drastic legislation in behalf of labor 
in our State Legislatures and also in Congress. At Wash- 
ington, recently, hearings have been held on what is 
known as the eight - hour-bill, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, which provides that no 
laborer or mechanic in the public service shall be per- 
mitted to work more than eight hours in any one calendar 
day. The far-reaching effects of such a bill can readily 
be imagined. The confusion and difficulty it would occa- 
sion in contract work and in certain emergencies cannot 
be measured. Beyond all this lies the inherent right of 
every man and woman to work or not to work and to 
work as many hours as he or she may see fit to devote to 
toil. This is a free country and we are an intelligent 
people. Some of us are industrious, but too many of us 
lazy. Congress should set its hand against any law that 
proposes to put the industrious and the lazy on an equal 
footing, and it will be strange indeed if a Congress elected 
by free men should take any other view of the matter. 
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HE POLICE force of New York City has reached such 
big proportions as to require at its head some one 





who is accustomed to com- 
mand large bodies of men. 
Numbering nearly 8,000 

more than one-third of the 
personnel of the American 
navy, and about one-half of 


the effective strength of 
the regular army previous to 
the late war—it performs 
duties, in protection of life 
and property and the preserva- 
tion of order, which are to 
some extent like those of a 
garrison of troops. Clearly 
then, while still subject to 
civil law, it be di- 
rected by somebody possessing 
military capacity. Such a 
man has been found in Gen- 
eral Francis Vinton Greene, 
newly appointed police com- 
missioner by Mayor Low. 
General Greene is a graduate 
of West Point and has had 
considerable active service in the army, having risen 
during the war in the Philippines to the rank of major- 
general of volunteers. He has also had an extensive 
business experience. All this tends to fit him for the 
commissionership, and to assure him success in it, though 
the task set before him—the complete reforming of the 
police force so thoroughly corrupted under Tammany 
rule—may be too difficult for him to accomplish during 
the remaining year of Mayor Low’s term. His friends, 
however, relying on his ability, predict great things for 
him. General has been somewhat prominent 
in politics, having been at one time president of the New 
York County Republican Committee. He belongs to 
many clubs and has published several historical works. 
7 
THE STATEMENT is made in Mr. Herman Merivale’s 
recent volume, “Bar, Stage and Platform,” that 
John Morley, the brilliant English publicist and man of 
letters, was known during his student days at Oxford for 
nothing more remarkable than his success in amateur 
theatricals. For a period after his college days Morley 
was a familiar figure around certain London theatres. An 
interesting story that has to do with Sir Henry Irving 
and a memorable piece of acting is told in the London 
Sketch. It was in the early ’seventies, when Mr. Bateman 
was the lessee of the Lyceum Theatre. Bateman was at 
a loss what to play next, when Mr. Morley, meeting him 
one day in the “lobbies” of the Lyceum, asked him, “ Why 
don’t you get that young man of yours to play Hamlet?”’ 
The “ young man,” of course, was Mr. Henry Irving. 
a 
HE YEAR 1902 was not allowed to pass without 
at least one attempt at regicide, an attempt which 
happily failed, the selected 
victim being the venerable 
King of the Belgians, Leopold 
II. The would-be assassin 
in this case, as in most others 
of the kind in recent years, 
was an Italian, Gennaro Ru- 
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GEN. FRANCIS V. GREENE, 


The new police commissioner of 
New York City.—Gessford. 


Greene 





bino di Rubino by name. 
He was an anarchist, like 
Sepido and Czolgosz. The 


only apparent motive for the 
deed was a hatred toward 
men in general, born of want 
and desperation. Rubino had 
a wife and family. in London 


and had wandered over to 
the continent in search of 
work. He happened to be 














in Brussels on the day that 
King Leopold was attending 
a service at the cathedral of 
St. Gudule in memory of his 
late lamented consort. The 
King was seated in a carriage with his brother, the Count 
of Flanders. Just as the corttge reached the angle of the 
Rue Royale and the Montagne du Pare, Rubino rushed 
forward and fired three shots at the third carriage, which 
contained but one occupant, the grand marshal of the 
court. One of the shots passed through the carriage 
within a few inches of the rider’s head. Rubino was 
seized on the spot and is now awaiting trial in the Belgian 
courts. That he intended to kill the King is certain, for 
a map of Brussels was found on him, with the route 
which the coriége must take on its way to and from St. 
Gudule, the course being marked in red ink. He had 
also been hanging about the station and palace ever since 
the King’s arrival. 





GENNARO RUBINO, 
Who tried to assassinate the 
King of the Belgians. 
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HE SAYING is as true as it is old that one of the best 
tests of a public man’s real merit and genuine worth 

is the opinion held of him by his nearest neighbors, the 
people of the community where he has his home and his 
hearthstone. Tried by this test, ex-Governor Crane, of 
Massachusetts, certainly stands very high. It is said 


that in the election which made him chief executive of 
the Old Bay State but one vote was cast against him in 
his home town of Dalton. 


The obstreperous person who 
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cast this one opposition ballot and thus prevented what 
would have otherwise been absolute and happy unanimity 
of the Daltonites is not yet known, and were he identified 
it is said that his fellow-electors would be likely to make 
things exceedingly unpleasant for him. To be a “ prophet”’ 
thus honored in “his own country”’ is surely one of the 
happiest distinctions which the excellent former Governor 
of Massachusetts can ever hope to gain, though we hope 
that many others ure in store for him. Mr. Crane ad- 
ministered so well the office from which he lately retire] 
that he will go down in history as one of Massachusetts’s 
best chief executives. 
a 
OLLOWING THE transfer of Minister Lloyd C. Gris- 
com to Japan, the President has appointed an able 
and deserving South- 
ern! Republican to 
the office of minister 
to Persia. The new 
incumbent is Mr. 
Richmond Pearson, 
of Asheville, N. C., 
present United 
States consul at 
Genoa. Mr. Pear- 
son, who is a gradu- 
ate of Princeton and 
a lawyer, was for- 
merly a consul in 
Belgium for several 








years and after- 
ward served for a 
time in the North 
Carolina Legislature. 
He was one of the 
active organizers of 
the fusion party 


RICHMOND PEARSON, 


Recently appointed American minister 
to Persia.— Bell. 


which overthrew the 
Democracy of that 
State in 1894, and 
was twice triumphantly elected to Congress, once as an 
independent protectionist and again as a Republican. 
He ran for a third term, but the certificate of election was 
given to his Democratic opponent. The latter was, how- 
ever, unseated by the House and Mr. Pearson was re- 
admitted to Congress. Mr. 
Genoa in 1901. He is an uncle of Naval Constructor 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, the hero of the Merrimac 
affair, off Santiago, Cuba. Mr. Pearson was one of the 
members of the congressional team which played a famous 
chess match by cable with a team composed of members 
of the British Parliament in 1897, the contest resulting 
in a draw. 


Pearson became consul to 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL once spent an 
evening in Mr. Gladstone’s company, and afterward 
addressed to some of the guests who happened to be 
Liberal Unionists this vehement reproach: “Had I been 
one of you I could never have deserted him.” If this 
incongruity suggests a lack of scruple, what shall we say 
of Lord Shaftesbury, whose conscience was active and 
peremptory? He wrote the most ferocious things of 
eminent contemporaries while they lived, and extolled 
them when they were dead. This suggests the comment 
that many worthy persons, sincere and of good inten- 
tions, are controlled in forming their judgments and in 
their actions by feeling rather than by reasoning. This 
often results in curious alliances and inconsistencies and 
vagaries of conduct. 
a 
HE RECENT: laying of the corner-stone of the new 
building of the Society for Ethical Culture in New 
York has served to 
eall public attention 
in an emphatic way 
to the growth and 
excellence of the 
work which this so- 
ciety is carrying on 
and the personality 


of its remarkable 
leader, Dr. Felix 
Adler. It is safe to 


say that no man in 
New York, working 
outside the pre- 
scribed lines of the 
regular church 
bodies, has ever in- 
fluenced so many 
people by his moral 
teachings * and left 
such a deep im- 
press upon the life 
and thought of the 





. DR. FELIX ADLER, 
community as __ Dr. aa ; 

sie: . ; lhe famous leader of the ethical-culture 
if elix Adler. Few movement. 
movements for the 


betterment of the masses along civic, social, and in- 
dustrial lines have been started in New York in recent 
years that have not benefited greatly by Dr. Adler’s 
sagacious counsel and practical co-operation; while 
many have had the additional advantage of his own in- 
spiring leadership. The Ethical Society, of which he is 
the founder and head, has for years carried on a large and 
noble work among the poor and dependent classes of the 
city, and through its free kindergartens, its industrial 
schools and social settlements, has brought light and hope 
into many dark places and turned many feet into higher 
and better ways. Dr. Adler is the son of a Hebrew rabbi 
of Alzey, Germany, and was himself destined for the same 
profession. He came to this country at an early age and 
He was made 


was graduated from Columbia University. 
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professor of Hebrew and Oriental literature at Cornell, 
but resigned that post on account of his pronounced views 
on religious subjects. In 1876 he came to New York and 
established the Society for Ethical Culture. A year ago 
Dr. Adler was made professor of ethics and social econ- 
omy in Columbia University. 
. y: 
|" IS not surprising to learn that Zola left a fortune of 
$400,000, made up entirely from the profits of his 
novels. If the sum of good accomplished by Zola’s 
writings had been comparable with the author’s financial 
gains the world would have better reason for cherishing 
his memory than it has to-day. Zola, the man, the hus- 
band, the brave and unselfish advocate of the friendless 
and persecuted, the world will continue to hold in honor 
for many a day, but as he lives in his writings the sooner 
he is forgotten the better. “Fiction given to filth or 
pathology cannot too soon perish from the earth. 
a 
O ONE among the many American women who have 
formed matrimonial alliances with the nobility of 
Europe in re- 
cent years is 
endowed with 
more of the 
graces of true 
womanhood and 
the accomplish- 
ments which 
wealth and 
high social po- 





























sition can con- 
fer than _ she 
who was before 
her marriage 
Consuelo Van- 
derbilt and is 
now the Duch- 
ess of Marl- 
borough. An 
only daughter, 
her parents 
were both de- 
voted to her, 
THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, and she was, 


even as a child, 
very clever and 
piquante-l ook - 
ing. Mr. William K. Vanderbilt is a man of great cul- 
ture, and the future Duchess of Marlborough was admi- 
rably educated, as a young girl being often in Europe, 
where she had the best masters. She has remained, 
however, greatly attached to her native land, and often 
has friends of her childhood staying with her at Blenheim, 
her English home, and quite recently she spent a few 
weeks in America. 
a ~*~ 
HOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON is not yet, 
like his life-long friend and fellow-worker, Dr. Hale, 
to be numbered among the octogenarians, but he 
comes pretty close to it, having recently celebrated his 
seventy-ninth birthday. Colonel Higginson is like Dr. 
Hale in the respect that advancing years seem to have 
little or no effect upon his mental powers nor upon the 
range and number of his useful activities. If he has not 
discovered the secret of perpetual youth, he has long 
since found and put into daily practice a formula of living 
which is almost as good, namely, that of a cheery faith 
in the goodness of humanity in general and of his nearest 
neighbors in particular, a faith that has given a sun- 
shiny flavor to all of Colonel Higginson’s writings and 
found characteristic expression in his autobiographical 
work published a few years ago under tie title, “ Cheer- 
ful Yesterdays.” Every reader of the colonel’s works 
will wish for him many cheerful to-morrows. 
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As a child of twelve. 


Formerly Consuelo Vanderbilt, an American 
beauty. 


NOBLEST families of England, France, and Ger- 
many have added grace, beauty, and rare intellectual 
gifts to their 
own ancestral 
qualities of this 
order by _ alli- 
ances with 
Americans, and 
thus have shown 
excellent taste, 
as well as much 
practical wis- 
dom. But few 
of the terri- 
torial nobles of 
Russia have 
sought wives on 
this side of the 
Atlantic; and St. 
Petersburg  so- 
ciety would be 
all the more 
amusing and 




















brilliant were 

there more 

American host- 

esses in the 

city on the THE PRINCESS ENGALITCHEFF, 
Neva. .- Prin- Who ice ae married 
cess Enga- 


litcheff is the exception that proves the rule, and, as the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia are both known to de- 
light in the company of English-speaking folk, whether 
English or American, doubtless the example of the pretty 
American princess will be followed in the near future by 
a good many other twentieth-century belles of the “four 
hundred.”’ 
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Ruin Wrought by Drought in Australia 


T IS difficult to realize that the continental 


island of 
Australia is in such a hard plight as to need help from 


they were so emaciated from want of food that hundreds 











tered. Sometimes the domestic animals would be driven 








died in the cars on the way. In New South Wales the by hunger to eat the carcasses of the rabbits skins, 
wool industry received the most 
serious set-back it has ever experi- 
enced there. Since the first of last 
January, it is estimated, 40,000,000 < 
sheep have perished because the pas- J 
tures furnished no grass. The short- } 
age of the wool crop is placed at yf / ; 


94,000,000 pounds, and the loss of 
the wool growers aggregates 
than $13,000,000 on wool alone. 
lost 1,000,000 
sheep. In order to save the rem- 
nant of their flocks and herds, farm- 
ers bought hay and grain, which 
necessitated a heavy outlay, notwith- 
standing railroad 
reduced 75 per 
emergency. 


more 





One ranch -owner 


freight rates 
cent. to meet the 
Hay, for instance, rose 
and although the 
Starving animals were put on 


were 


to $25 per ton, 
slim 


rations they could easily have eaten 











SHEEP, TAMED BY HUNGER, EAT FROM KEEPER'S HAND. 


little New Zealand. Yet the government of the latter is 
credited with having just done the neighborly and neces- 
sary thing in resolving to pay the freight on fodder which 
is to be sold for the benefit of the sufferers from drought 
in Australia. Press dispatches on the subject have been 
so meagre that many will be surprised to learn that, while 
in northern latitudes last year there was almost a super- 
Australia suffered from the 
drought on record in that country. The great island 
has but few rivers, and vast tracts in the interior are 
naturally arid. The lack of rain last summer, however, 
disastrously affected even the better-watered portions 
and caused a loss in crops and live stock from which it 
will take long to recover. 


abundance of rain, severest 


A large area of wheat lands in 
northern Victoria vielded nothing, owing to excessively 
dry weather. 
southern 


Cattle and horses were shipped by rail to 
points where there was some pasturage, but 











up their value in the course of the 
Hunger made the almost 

wild flocks of sheep unusually tame. 
rhey would crowd around and under the wagons bringing 
their food, would dispute with the horses for the latter’s 
noon-day feed, and would even eat from the hands 
of their keepers. In order to. save the lives of the 
older sheep the lambs had to be killed by the thou- 
sands. The scarcity of food and water made the wild 
beasts of the land man. They would go 
boldly to the few ponds left to quench their thirst, and 


season. 


fearless of 


they invaded the gardens in search of something to 
eat. Large numbers of these also died because of the 
drought. 

There being but few well-conditioned beeves and 


Sheep to be had, prices of meats rose to famine figures. 
The one beneficial result of the drought was the enormous 
lessening it brought about in the rabbit plague. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of these little creatures which went to 
the ponds to drink were caught in large traps and slaugh- 


FAMISHED FLOCK BESIEGES WAGON BEARING FOOD. 


bones and all, and many sheep died in consequence. The- 
whole country showed in its brown and verdureless ap- 
pearance the severity of the drought. 

Australia was badly prepared to meet this latest mis- 
fortune. The country is heavily burdened with the ex- 
penses of over-government and the interest on its debt. 
The Australian commonwealth, with only about 3,000,000 
inhabitants, has seven governors, fourteen parliaments, 
six general agents, fifty-five ministers, seven hundred 
and sixty-nine members of parliament, and numerous 
other public officials. Its national debt is about $1,000,- 
000,000, created largely in the prosecution, perhaps pre- 
maturely, of public improvements on a big scale. Many 
of its people have become disgusted with the situation 
and have emigrated to South Africa. Altogether it would 
seem as if heroic measures were needed to prevent a 
further decline in the country’s prosperity. 





Proposal to Change a Climate. 


HE WORLD is diverted now and then with some 
startling and gigantic scheme for changing the course 
of nature in some important particular for the general 
benefit of mankind. Thus it has been proposed by sev- 
eral geniuses with an engineering turn of mind to cut a 
channel through the northern highlands of the African 
continent, letting the waters of the Mediterranean over- 
flow the Sahara Desert and adding thereby to the comfort 
and happiness of the people in the regions adjacent. 
Others with purposes not so benevolent have discussed 
the feasibility of switching off the Gulf Stream from its 
accustomed course up from the equator, and thus depriv- 
ing England and other parts of the European coast of 
the genial climate which they are supposed to enjoy from 
the modifying influence of this tropic current. 

An enterprise somewhat akin to these, but possessing 
many elements of real practicability, is that described by 
a Newfoundland correspondent of the Chicago Record- 
Herald. Under this plan it is proposed to close Belle 
Isle Strait, between Newfoundland and Labrador, by 
building a breakwater across it at the narrowest part, 
‘here the channel is but ten miles wide and 180 feet 
deep. The benefits to be derived from such a scheme 
are that the shores of Quebec, Anticosti, Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island would become 
veritable gardens, in which 


climatie change in the region of the St. Lawrence would 
be in rendering the river bearing the latter name navigable 
all the year around up to Quebec at least, and in giving 
Labrador, now a sterile and forbidding wilderness, a cli- 
mate that would eventually render it fit for the support 
of a large population. It is estimated that the project 
would involve an expense of about $30,000,000, a modest 
sum truly if all the benefits promised could be realized. 
Nothing is said about the indirect and modifying influ- 
ence of such a change of conditions in the St. Lawrence 
region upon the climate of Maine and other bordering 
territory, but if the average temperature of Canada was 
elevated by several degrees the effects would certainly 
not be confined by territorial lines. But whether on the 
whole “Our Lady of the Snows” would be a gainer by 
so radical a departure from her age-long habitudes is 
an open question. 
* e 


The Camel as a War-horse in India. 


MONG THE native troops which attracted much 
notice at the grand durbar at Delhi, where King 
Edward VII. was proclaimed Emperor of India, was a 
detachment of infantry from Bikanir. The army of that 
province is regarded as one of the most efficient bodies 
of warriors in Hindustan. Its cavalry is well mounted 


and its infantry is remarkable and unique in also being 
provided with beasts for the carrying of the men. To 
every two soldiers in the infantry is allotted a camel, 
which is able to bear both of them as well as their arms, 
ammunition, camp equipment, and provisions. Thus 
these favored men of war can make long marches without 
becoming footsore and exhausted. ‘The camel feeds him- 
self and therefore requires but little care. Bikanir is a 
country particularly suitable for camel transport, as it 
contains vast stretches of sandy desert. This probably 
suggested the use of the camel in this manner. The 
soldiers of other armies who have at times heavy loads 
to carry will envy the freedom from burdens of the in- 
fantry of Bikanir. 
~ * 


A Plea for the Whipping-post. 


[? IS impossible not to have a degree of sympathy for 
the action of the Jefferson County (N. Y.) grand jury 
that recently adopted a resolution reciting that the present 
criminal code is insufficient for the prevention of wife- 
beating, vagrancy, and other petty crimes, and recom- 
mending that its local representatives in the State Legis- 
lature secure the “enactment of a law whereby a whipping- 
post shall be established in each town in Jefferson County 
where such criminals shall be publicly whipped.”’” Other 
men, including such emi- 





semi-tropical fruits and veg- 


nent jurists as Judge Sim- 





etables would flourish, and 
that the portion of Labrador 
west of the causeway would 
have a climate as salubrious 
as that of France, being in 
about the same latitude. 
The argument is that Belle PMS 2 , 
Isle Strait is the channel or j 
doorway from the north by 
which icebergs, floes, and the 
frigid waters from Greenland 
and the Arctic Ocean find 
their way into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, chilling its 
area, causing fogs, cold, 
damp and late springs, and 
generally imparting to the 
region the semi-arctic aspect. 
As conditions now are, with 
this seaway open, the ice be- 
gins to drift in toward the 
end. of November, and the 
navigation of the gulf is 
then impossible until the 
following May. If this chan- 
nel were closed, it is main- 
tained by the promoters of 
the new scheme, little ice 
would be formed in the gulf 
during the winter, for then 
the frozen plains and chilly 
waters from the north would 
be forced out into the Atlan- 








eon E. Baldwin, of Con- 
necticut, and Chief Justice 
Lore, of Delaware, have 
within the past year declared 
themselves in favor of the 
whipping ‘post for wife-beat- 
ers, tramps, and other male- 
factors, and the experience 
of Delaware with this mode 
of punishment seems to jus- 
tify this position. We are 
aware, of course, that many 
other eminent men, and a 
far larger number, no doubt, 
denounce the whipping-post 
as a relic of barbarism, a 
mode of punishment contrary 
to the spirit of our modern 
penal systems. Perhaps so, 
but for the lazy, vicious 
} animal who proposes to live 
without work and the beast 
who pounds and maltreats 
his helpless and defenseless 
wife, for no better reason 
often than her inability to 
furnish him with drink 
money — for such creatures 
we cannot help feeling that a 
dose of “barbarism” in the 
shape of forty lashes, well 
laid on, would be highly 
proper and efficacious ; and 











tic Ocean and along the east 





there are instances where 





coast of Newfoundland. 
Among the greatest bene- 
fite to be derived from this 


INDIA’S UNIQUE INFANTRY AS SEEN AT THE GREAT DURBAR-— CAMELS USED TO CARRY SOLDIERS IN PAIRS, WITH THEIR ENTIRE 


OUTFITS, WHILE ON THE MARCH. 


we feel that we would enjoy 
the privilege of doing the 
. laying on. 
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The Filipinos Getting the Bible 


HAT GREAT and useful or- 
ganization, the American 
Bible Society, whose object it is 
to send the Scriptures into all 
parts of the earth, has not failed 
to seize the opportunities opened 
to it in our new island 
While these remained un- 
der the rule of Spain, it was not 
possible for any Bible society to 
carry on its work within their 
bounds. ‘Their acquisition by the 
United States, however, has open- 
ed the door to all denominations, 
and so the American Bible So- 
ciety’s agents have, since the ter- 
mination of the war with Spain, 
been laboring actively in Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. 

The society’s efforts in the Phil- 
ippines are especially noteworthy, 
because of both the comparative 
vastness and the greater difficul- 
ties of the new field. In the 
spring of 1899, about a year after 
the capture of Manila, the Rev. 
Jay C. Goodrich, a young man of 
talent and a graduate of a theo- 
logical seminary in New England, 
was sent to Manila as the soci- 
ety’s special agent. Mr. Goodrich 
has been instrumental in having 


pe sses- 


sions. 





must since have 
added to. 
ies of the 


also 


been largely 
Many thousand cop- 
Bible in Spanish 
been distributed in 
and as the 
from hand 
to hand, the aggregate of those 
who have read and help- 
fully influenced by them must 
be very The 
Manila and else- 
the 
society are traveling through the 
islands, undergoing much _ hard- 
ship, but making their mission 
There is every as- 
that in course of time 
the Bible, heretofore a rarity in 
the Philippines, will become a 
household book there as in this 
country. 
Besides 
in the 


have 
the archipelago, 
books usually pass 
been 
large. volumes 
are on sale at 
where, and colporteurs of 


a success. 


Surance 


gaining a foothold 
Philippines, the society 


is able to report a renewal of 
its work in North China, which 
was interrupted by the Boxer 
uprising. The Boxers burned 
the society’s Bible house in 
Peking and massacred most 
of its colporteurs. Another 


building has been secured and 





portions of the Bible translated 
into the most widely spoken of 
the native languages, Tagalog, 








RUINS OF BIBLE HOUSE IN PEKING, BURNED BY THE BOXERS. 


Visayan, Pampanga, and Ilocano, and is pushing the 
work of complete translation of the New Testament 


TRANSLATING THE GOSPELS FOR THE FILIPINOS.-~- 








READING FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: PAUL BARNHART, ISABELO DE LOS 
REYES, PROFESSOR MAXIMO KABIGTING, ROQUE FRANCISCO, REV. JAY C. GOODRICH. 





into the languages 
mentioned. Mr. 
Goodrich has been 
able to secure a 
competent corps of 
translators in the 
persons of Messrs. 
Isabelo de los 
Reyes, Roque 
Francisco, Paul 
Barnhart and Pro- 
fessor M aximo 
Kabigting, all Fili- 


pinos. The results 
of these men’s 
labors has been 


highly appreciated 
by the natives, 
and there has 
sprung up a lively 
and increasing de- 
mand for the 
Scriptures as ren- 
dered into the 
e Various tongues. 
At last accounts some 71,000 copies of the printed 
translations had been sold or given away, and this number 








colporteurs are now carrying 
Bibles everywhere as before the 
late troubles and are_ treated, 
well by the natives. The de- 





BIBLE SOCIETY'S NEW HEADQUARTERS IN NORTHERN CHINA. 


mand for the Bible in this part of the Orient also is 
rapidly increasing, and has already become very large. 


In the World of Sports 


MEMORABLE sporting period—the year 1902—will 

go down in sporting annals as the most remarkable 
in the history of sport, both of the indoor and outdoor 
variety. A conservative glance over the year will show 
that all branches of sport thrived, and it will take a chronic 
dyspeptic, indeed, to say that lack of interest was mani- 
fested in any one branch of outdoor life. Other years 
have seen one braiich lose in favor while another increased 
at its expense, but all seemed to thrive in 1902; some of 
them more than others, of course, but no single variety 
seemed to lose favor aS compared with the two previous 
years. Asa year for records it was not remarkable. In 
athletics the most noteworthy performance was the 100- 
yards sprint by A. F. Duffey, cf Georgetown, who has 
beaten all of the sprinters of both continents, and who set 
the figure for the distance at 9 3-5 seconds. Good judges 
do not believe that this record will be beaten by an ama- 
teur. W. J. Travis, while beaten in the open champion- 
ship at Chicago, was the golfer of the year, and his per- 
formance at Garden City on October 11th was the best 
individual feat accomplished on the links during the year. 
While the trotters set up no new figures for the mile 
and the pacers were equally unsuccessful, still memorable 
feats were accomplished. Cresceus trotted two miles in 
4:17, at Memphis, while as a team Direct Hal and Prince 
Direct did a mile in 2:054, creating a new record. Gold 
Heels’s mile and a quarter at Brighton Beach in 2:03 4-5 
was the best running performance of the year for thor- 
oughbreds and it was remarkable considering that the 
son of The Bard carried 126 pounds. In cycling, a for- 
eigner rode over forty-eight miles on a bicycle in one hour, 
while Elkes, an American, in competition rode over 
forty-one miles in an hour, at Boston. A mile in an 
automobile was madeon a straight-away course abroad in 
46 seconds, while Winton made a mile on a circular track 
at Cleveland in one’ minute and two and one-quarter 
seconds. Schaeffer swam a mile with fifteen turns at 
Travers Island in 28 minutes and 14 3-5 seconds, a splendid 
performance for a man of his build. Cornell rowed two 
miles at Ithaca in 10:48, while the Harlem Rowing Club 


eight did a mile in 4:32. Thus, while not a vear for new 
record-making, the performances in the different branches 
of sport were all uniformly good. 
+ 

INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRACTICALLY ASSURED.— Ameri- 
ean golfers never enjoyed the impetus which comes from 
international competition such as that with which our 
tennis players and yachtsmen are familiar, but signs are 
not wanting that this stimulus will be added to our 
American golfing season. G. Herbert Windler, of Boston, 
vice-president of the United States Golf Association, is 
the man who is said to be conducting negotiations for the 
visit of a team of English amateurs to this country next 
summer, and although lacking the official sanction of the 
association it is believed by those close to the executive 
committee that official approval will be given at the 
annual meeting in February. A similar project at the 
last annual meeting was voted down because of the de- 
mand by the Englishmen that their expenses should be 
paid. Under the strict definition of American golfing 
ethics this would not have conformed with the rules 
governing amateur status in this country. It is believed, 
however, that this difficulty can be overcome and that 
the money necessary to defray the expenses of the trip 
will be raised by private subscription. The team will 
probably consist of representatives from the Oxford and 
Cambridge Golfing Society, one of the representative 
English golfing organizations; and although the _per- 
sonnel of the team has not been decided on, it is said that 
it will include several of the English top-notchers, prob- 
ably ten in all. The plan is for the Englishmen to come 
over in August, remaining for about three weeks, in 
which time a series of exhibition matches is to be played 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. The 
appearance of such a team is certain to have a potent 
effect in stimulating the game on this side of the water. 
It will also afford the first opportunity for conservative 
comparison between English and American amateurs. 
The past season proved to be a splendid one for the 
followers of golf throughout the country. More tour- 


naments were played than ever before, and while some of 
the old clubs did not materially strengthen their member- 
ship, many new clubs entered the field. 

o 

INTEREST IN AUTOMOBILE SHow.—Interest in the 

National Automobile Show, at Madison Square Garden 
(opening on January 17th), has been greater this season 
than ever, and all the space in the immense amphitheatre 
was subscribed and paid for by the manufacturers three 
months ago. While some spaces have been reserved for 
the foreign makers, the bulk of the machines are those of 
American manufacture. Some of the new models are 
really things of beauty and illustrate the gigantic strides 
made in the industry since the last exhibit. One notice- 
able feature in the exhibit this year is the general tendency 
of the makers to simplify the mechanical end of the 
machine, and in many instances this has been accom- 
plished to a marked degree. In beautifying the exterior 
the American carriage maker has been called to the front 
and his work has made the new model a machine par- 
ticularly pleasing to the eye. The American bicycle 
maker quickly caught up and passed the English and 
French manufacturers, and it: looks as if history will re- 
peat itself in regard to the automobile. One thing that 
assured the show success from its conception was the 
fact that the fashionable folk of the East gave to the ex- 
hibit their official, but unwritten, sanction. 

GeorGE E. STACKHOUSE. 

_ 


Sporting Queries Answered, 


M. A. K., Cuicaco.—The American Baseball League made an 
agreement with the National League not to place a team in National 
territory without the consent of the old league. James A. Hart 
claims to have the signed papers. 

3. L. B., San FRANcisco.—As poker is generally played the 
edge does not pass. If the edge man drops out the next man is 
expected to bet. In some parts of the country the opener of a 
jackpot has the last say, but the general rule is that he must bet 
first G. E. 8. 


As a health-giver, no tonic made equals Abbott’s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. Druggists and grocers, 
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Cuban Hatred of Americans—Present Conditions in the Island 


UBA WAS in a certain way a pathetic sight last sum- 
mer. The country that had dreamed of liberty for 
centuries was unable to face liberty when it came. ‘There 
was an air of indefiniteness in all the plans and programmes 
of her statesmen. Although the Cubans wanted the 
Americans to go, yet with the going of the Americans 
there had passed away the old easy feeling of security; 
Cuba was like a boy when first he leaves his father’s fields. 
The great problem that Cuba has before it to-day is the 
question of finance. It is a tremendous task for a new 
nation like this to raise the money necessary for a free 
government, with its crops of years lost, its strength 
sapped by long wars, the blossom of its riches gone to 
dust and rottenness for more than three hundred years. 
How to pay the ambassadors, consuls, and ministers to 
foreign countries; how to meet the claims of the seventy 
odd thousand soldiers who assert that they were with 
Gomez in the war; how to improve the roads of Cuba, and 
how to sustain the new army and build the new schools 
all these and more are the problems that confront the 
Cuba Libre government made up of new men, unskilled 
in statecraft and unschooled in high ideals. 

Under American management the island throve, and 
the Cubans quickly learned the great practical Yankee 
methods. ‘hough they would not have admitted it, 
they were very fond of American ways. They had never 
known such prosperity, such safe and quick means of 
improvement as were taught them by General Wood and 
his assistants. Of course we had a better chance to run 
the government cheaply than the Cubans have them- 
selves. In the first place many of the highest salaried 
men were in the United States employ, and paid from our 
revenues. In the next place the world of business men 
had immensely more faith in the financial power of the 
United States than they can be expected to have in the 
new government. We had had experience in cleaning up 
cities like Chicago, and in recondite problems of organi- 
zation and reconstruction. If the Teller resolution had 
not been adopted, and if the Cubans had been less anxious 
to get the full rights of a self-governing state, the Ameri- 
cans might have stayed in Cuba long enough to teach the 
citizens of that country how the really free nations are 
governed. Many of our young engineers who were en- 
gaged in making boulevards and constructing highways 
mourned that their work was cut off in its midst. The 
organization of the police and the army was not com- 
pleted. Business had not been straightened out from 
the long snarl of centuries. But all was flourishing, and 
great events were moving toward Cuba; then the Ameri- 
cans left, and there was a sudden paralysis and stagnation, 
like a quick cloud out of a sunny day. 

The eclipse of Cuban trade, however, was not to be 
altogether explained by the withdrawal of the Americans. 
It was caused in part by the expectation of reciprocity 
with the United States, and by the paralysis of inex- 
perience. Here were a million and a half of people who 
had no models of method except the outgrown feudalism 
of old Spain, launched all at once upon the stormy sea of 
freedom. It would not be fair, after only a few months of 
trial, to make any pronouncement on the success or failure 
of Cuba Libre. What reflection would have told us is 
happening. We see in Cuba what we are discovering in 
Porto Rico and Venezuela, viz.: that the natives of no 
Spanish-American country are fit as yet for real self- 
government. The inhabitants of Cuba, like those of 
Porto Rico, are hopelessly mixed racially. There is no 
color line—a very good thing where nearly everybody has 
some Indian or negro blood. In all places, in San Juan 
de Porto Rico, in Santiago de Cuba, in Matanzas, in 
Havana, in Pinar del Rio, one sees the mental and physical 
weakness caused by the old crimes of the Castilian con- 
querors. In each crippled body, in each disease-scarred 
face, in each citizen beggared of goods or mulcted in 
brain, we see the tortured residue of profligate Spain. 
There is no cohesion, no programme, no Alexander Hamil- 
ton for finance, no Samuel Adams for statesmanship. 

At Santiago de Cuba the authorities stopped watering 
the streets and building new highways the very next day 
after the Americans left. They even brought in the 
steam-rollers and machinery with which the Americans 
had been working and sold it. An aged Spaniard named 
Marsillo was employed by General Wood in the custom 
house at a hundred dollars a month. The new Cuban 
government dismissed him and put in his place three 
Cubans at a combined salary of three hundred and fifty 
dollars. ‘The three men cannot do the work so well as the 
one trained and skilled Spaniard did. The revenues of 
Santiago are only enough to pay the salaries of the new 
officers. 

The first Cuban Congress at Havana has passed several 
measures, but most of these are of little importance. 
There are about eighty men in the Senate and House of 
Representatives. ‘The Congress voted a yearly salary of 
thirty-six hundred dollars to each of its members. The 
political factions are legion—the Republicans, the Revo- 
lutionists, the Palmaists, the Massoists, ad nauseam. 
Talk was rife for a time about impeaching the President. 
It was said he had gone against the Constitution, he was 
too pro-American, he was this, that, and the other. If 
the truth were told, Estrada Palma is one of the few ab- 
solutely honest Cuban statesmen. 

Palma is trying to be the peacemaker. He has 
summoned to his Cabinet men of all the leading factions. 
He has tried to please everybody; and, like the man in the 
fable, he may fail to please anybody. How could oil and 
water mix—chicanery inborn and inflexible honesty in- 
nate? If they could, then might Palma please thay con- 


By the Rev. Peter MacQueen 


glomeration of worthless, cheating, self-seeking politicians 
called the Cuban Congress. As it is in Venezuela, so it is 
becoming in Cuba—no one is loyal to the government, 
because every one expects that the government will never 
be anything else than an organized banditti. 

The ideal street-cleaning department that Wood con- 
structed will be, in a few years, a mere clan of parasites. 
The police force is a well-disciplined body of splendid- 
looking young men. ‘The soldiers are brave, strong fel- 
lows, more expensively dressed than the American army, 
with rich leather leggings and elegantly carved machete- 
like swords; but the army and police are quickly adopting 
the sinister ways of Spain. 

There has been a good deal of anti-American feeling in 
Cuba because cf the failure of Congress to pass the reci- 
procity bill. Ignorant populations resemble cultivated 
communities in one regard-—ingratitude. The Cubans are 
no exception. They have forgotten San Juan Hill and 
Santiago, and the battle of the sea. They hate the Platt 
amendment. They think we have not done enough, 
paid enough, shed blood of our brothers enough for Cuba. 
They confidently expect reciprocity, whether it benefits 
America or not. They overcharge Americans; they 
blame us if anything goes wrong with their trade; in fact, 
we are the victims, they are the conquerors. One has all 
sympathy with a people struggling with almost impossible 
tasks. No doubt the Cubans can be crushed by American 
laws, if our people so choose. But there is nowhere 
among Americans, that I can find, a desire to do any- 
thing but the fair thing to Cuba. It will take a long time 
to adjust the two nations to the greatly changed state of 
things, and Cuba must be patient, as well as the United 
States. 

Several of the rarest men among the are 
heartily friendly toward our people and government. 
Many of the leaders are good men and cherish only sen- 
timents of gratitude and honor. No man in any govern- 
ment could be more upright and stainless than Estrada 
Palma, President of the Cuban republic. I took lunch 
with the President in the old palace of Havana, where 
Weyler and Blanco, Wood and Brooke have followed each 
other in the past five eventful years. Palma impressed 
me as a Splendid, intelligent, far-seeing, upright states- 
man. He has lived in this country so long that he has a 
true appreciation of our feelings and rights. He thinks 
that, since we passed the Platt amendment, we are in 
some degree responsible to Cuba; pledged to a certain 
extent to assist her to build up her shattered industries 
and broken trade, and to construct her government on a 
stable and self-supporting basis. I asked him for a state- 
ment for LEStin’s WEEKLY, and he gave me the following: 

‘I am very confident in the sense of justice of the 
American people. I am sure that, in the relations be- 
tween Cuba and the United States, the people and govern- 
ment of the United States will always act with perfect 
good faith. We all in Cuba feel sure that the United 
States does not intend (as some thoughtless people have 
said) by any sinister design to force Cuba into annexation. 
On the contrary, I am sure that the United States is 
willing to help the Cubans to form a permanent and stable 
government of their own. Moreover, the Cubans as a 
nation feel tne highest regard and deepest gratitude to- 
ward America as our liberator and guide to free govern- 
ment, and this feeling we cherish not only because of the 
heroic war you waged for our liberty, but also for the 
splendid help you gave us to lay the basis of a wise and 
lasting government, during the four years of the American 
occupation of Cuba. 

“I do not believe that any Cuban is more beloved by 
our people than President Roosevelt, in whom we all, 
without regard to party, repose the most absolute and 
unqualified confidence. His attitude toward Cuba, both 
as a soldier in the war of liberation and as a statesman in 
our period of construction, will make him the Lafayette 
of Cuba. His speeches on the subject of Cuba must have 
touched the American heart and have helped greatly to 
that reciprocity without which our very national ex- 
istence is menaced. 

“ Back of all presidents, however, and legislators, we 
rely with solid security upon the final judgment of the 
heart and conscience of America, which always has tri- 
umphed and which is always just.” 

I also talked with the archbishop of Havana, who is a 
man of kindly heart and lovable disposition. He is a 
man who does not discuss politics; but of President 
Roosevelt he said: “Mr. Roosevelt is not only a brave 
soldier, but a wise statesman and a fearless, honest man 
and to him all men here commit with perfect trust the 
destiny of Cuba.” The sugar-growers and_ tobacco- 
planters I next consulted. But here was an entire change 
of sentiment. These practical, businees heads, mostly 
Spaniards or Americans, had no use fcr any Cuban 
government, but wanted to see the uniformed soldiers of 


Cubans 





Uncle Sam come sailing back to Havana at once. An- 
nexation now and absolutely is what they want. The 
clergy, too, of all creeds desire annexation. In other 


words, the smaller class that have an interest in pure 
government and stable laws, want the annexation. The 
politicians and the mob want Cuba Libre. The politicians 
want to keep their positions and the mob always cries 
patriotism, whether it understands the word or not. All 
men are agreed on one thing, viz.: that without reciprocity 
the island will be greatly injured if not ruined. 

Still the shrewdest men of all, the diplomatists, were 
visited. They said: ‘‘Go slowly. We have done well in 
Cuba, both before our own conscience and before the 
world. Do not let us spoil a good deed in a naughty 


world by hasty action over a questionable advantage.” 
Hon. Mr. Squiers, the American minister, remarked to 
me: “IT think these Cubans really are in earnest in trying 
to form a stable and self-supporting government. Now, 
whatever our people who are engaged in business may 
wish in regard to annexation, and however much it might 
benefit either or both of the nations, it is very prob- 
lematical if any good can come from disturbing present 
conditions and outlooks. If reciprocity does not injure 
America, it certainly would be wise to grant the Cubans 
that measure. The land is rich, and they will survive as 
a government, even if we withhold reciprocity. But we 
should take no risks of Cuba going into bankruptey. 
That would mean perhaps a revolution, which would force 
us to interfere and might cost us hundreds of millions.” 

Three thousand American truck farmers have gone 
into Cuba and are doing quite well in the province of 
Pinar del Rio. The Plant Line Company bought some 
land near Matanzas; and they can make sugar pay even 
without reciprocity. But most of the Cuban farms are 
mortgaged, and the interest is eleveri per cent. Thus the 
poor fellows cannot get money ahead to buy the newest 
and best machinery. The Spaniards have the largest 
interests in Cuba; and although they do not like us for 
blaming them about the Maine, yet they were far better 
pleased with our military government than they ever 
were with the government of Spain. 

More than three hundred miles of railroad are finished 
on the Cuban Central Railroad, which runs from Santiago 
to Sancti Spiritus. The twenty miles nearest Santiago 
is not finished and there is some hitch in the construction 
regarding the franchise. But this will be cleared up. 
With fair laws and plenty of American immigration Cuba 
ought to flourish. We need not worry about annexation. 
The great channels of trade in the future are going to flow 
toward the most practical and energetic nation. Cuba 
should have no fears of us. ‘The trade and manufactures 
of the two nations will be a mutual help. If in years to 
come the island should find its best destiny inside the 
great republic, it will come to its maturity as a shock of 
ripe corn. Meantime our Congress will probably pass 
some measure of reciprocity. As President Roosevelt 
said to me when I talked to him about Cuba in July last, 
at Oyster Bay: “We want to be just and honorable to 
Cuba. On the one hand we must not injure Americsn 
interests; and on the other we must not bully or brow- 
beat or neglect our weaker neighbor, who has in some sort 
a claim to our friendship and fair play.”” Mr. Roosevelt 
told me that he wanted to be fair and square in his treat- 
ment of Americans of whatever creed or politics, and in 
his attitude to all nations, whether they were weak or 
strong. The President’s position is the true solvent to 
all our problems. 

a * 


How a Boy Explained a Parable. 


HERE IS no saying how the average small boy some- 
times regards religious truth. A London paper re- 
cords that the son of a well-known bishop being asked to 
explain the meaning of the parable of the grain of mustard 
seed, replied: “It means that a little religion goes a long 
way and those who have least of it here will be highest 
in the kingdom of heaven.” 


Lost Sight Of 


A Most Important Alp To EpucaTIon. 


AN important point often overlooked by parents in 
bringing up children is the use of proper food as an aid to 
education. 

Children make wonderful progress when scientifically 
fed. 

A little woman in East Brentwood, N. H., says of her 
girlhood days: “I was never very rugged and cold lunches 
and hearty evening meals and improper food soon began 
to work serious havoc. 

“Then came a period of self-boarding while away at 
college, and it is now easy to see where, in the haste to 
acquire knowledge, the true knowledge of proper and 
nourishing food was neglected. The result, as may be 
imagined, was indigestion, dyspepsia, and constipation. 
Then followed a weary time of dieting and, one after 
another, physicians were consulted, till hope of permanent 
cure was abandoned. Then, two years after leaving 
school, I entered a new home as a bride, and having grown 
wiser through experience, I resolved to use food in accord- 
ance with hygienic principles. This was also necessary, 
as I could not eat anything at all rich. 

“We commenced to use Grape-Nuts and soon became 
convinced that it was the most nutritious food we could 
obtain. I noticed an immediate improvement in my 
health, my indigestion became less marked, and eventually 
left me for good. 

“It is now two years that we have eaten Grape-Nuts 
regularly, and I was never as well in my life as now. I have 
gained ten pounds in weight and can eat, without causing 
the slightest distress, the richest kind of food as well as 
any one, the dyspepsia is entirely gone and constipation 
never troubles me. 

“This may not interest others, but it is of great interest 
to us, for it is our firm belief that my present good health 
is due solely to the constant use of Grape-Nuts and we 
feel that. we have great reason to be thankful to the maker 
of such a perfect and delicious food.’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 
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UNITED STATES MINISTER SQUIERS READY FOR BUSINESS AT THE 
AMERICAN LEGATION, IN HAVANA. 






































LIBERTY MONUMENT 
ERECTED AT SANTIAGO 
AFTER EXPULSION 
OF THE SPANIARDS. 











PRESIDENT PALMA’S FAITHFUL BODY-GUARD ON DUTY AT THE PALACE. 


THE FREE AND INDEPENDENT LITTLE REPUBLIC OF CUBA. 
GLIMPSES OF THE QUEEN OF THE ANTILLES, NOW SELF-GOVERNED AND ENROLLED AMONG THE NATIONS. 


THE SAME 
THOROUGH- 
FARE AS 
IT WAS 
RUDELY 
LAID OUT 
BY THE 
CUBANS 













































CUBAN SENATOR 
AWAITING CALLERS 
IN THE ANTE-ROOM OF 
THE SENATE, 








STREET IN SANTIAGO 
COMPLETELY 
TRANSFORMED BY 
AMERICAN SKILL. 




















OLD DRAWBRIDGE, PART OF THE FORTIFICATIONS 
OF THE PALACE AT HAVANA. 



























CUBA’S FIRST PRESIDENT, GENERAL PALMA, AT HIS DESK IN THE PALACE 
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Stories of 
ye Olden Time 


By Lowell Otus Reese 








Ye Monkey in Societie. 
NCE THERE was a Monkey 
who had all his life lived in 
ve high woods. 

But one day he struck oyle, 
Yea, verily, in ye morning he was 
as poore as a rich manne’s soule in 
purgatory; and at evening, behold! 
he possessed enough dough to de- 
rail a freight trayne. 

Wherefore, ye new myllionayre 
sayde withinne hys hearte, “ Lo! 
I will arise and goe down & be a 
warm syster in ye realmes of ye 
Four Hundred! Yea, of a truth I 
shalle cutte a wide swath & putte Societie inne my pocket; 
for indeed I am a swell nobbe & I have ye world by ye 
tayle!” 

(nd itte came to pass thatte he bought a house and 
furnished itte elegantly; alsoe he hired a Wise Guy to 
be hys Secretary and tip hymme off on ye correct thynge 
in Societie. (For it was soe that ye Wise Guy hadde 
seen better days & in fact had been a gentleman hymself 
ere he lost his wadde playing ye game of poker.) “ Now 
watch me!” said ye Monk, “for I shalle give a reception!” 

“& shalle ye company come in fulle dresse?”’ 
obsequious Secretary. 

“By my soul, yes!” roared ye Monk. “ Thinkest thou, 
gadzookz! I would have them come inne pyjamas?” 
& ye Secretary was abashed. 

And it felle out that whenne ye guests began to arrive 
ye Monkey gave a greate start & turned payle. Alsoe 
he beckoned to hys Secretary and was sore afraid. 

“Look thou yonder, inne heaven’s name!” he gasped. 
“Hath ye laydie lost part of her covering?” 

“Notte so, O greate sir!” said ye surprised Wise Guy. 
“Ye laydie looketh alle right to me!”’ 

“Butte half of her is—is——” «& ye frightened Monk 
grew apoplectic. 

Then did ye Secretary gette wise—for truly he was no 
foole, though he hadde once been a Societie Manne. 
“Compose thyself!” he savde. “ Ye laydie is merely inne 
fulle dresse!”’ 

“Itte dothe notte look good to me!” panted ye poore 
Monk. “Itte looketh far from fulle!” 

“Go lose thy grief!” soothed ye Secretary. (For it 
was so that he feared to lose hys jobbe.) “ Itte may notte 
look good to thee, butte I assure thee it is The Thynge!”’ 

Ye unhappy Monk groaned. “Eheu!” he sayde. “ Itte 
may be The Thynge, butte for pity’s sayke is itte decent?’ 

“ Alas, master!” returned ye Secretary, “I wist notte 
if itte be decent. We think notte of these thynges inne 
Societie!”’ 

“Thys is no place for me!” sobbed ye scared Monk. 
“JT was raised inne ye woods, where ye ladies, though 
notte uppe in Societie, yette believed inne ve old-fashioned 
idea of covering their bodies with clothynge! Such sights 
are too greate a jar on my nerves in mine olde age!” & 
he slidde through a window and fledde. 

(Ye Lesson.) 

And thys, deare children, is ye lesson whych we gather 
from ye tayle of ye Monkey in Societie: 

First Chug: Wealth may give thee an entrée into 
Societie; but itte can notte always kille thine olde- 
fashioned Methodist belief in common modestie. 

Second Warble: It taketh a whole lifetime of close 
application to make a man a Societie man; « of a truth, 
many times he hath no time to learn anythynge else. 

Third Wise Bunch: A thynge may be shadie; butte 
if Societie says itte is ye correct thynge—itte goes. 

Lette us now lay aside our bookes & goe out to play 
in ye warm sun. 














asked ye 


Ye Monkey on ye Bench. 
MONKEY who was a wise 
Judge held hys court on ye 
grassie bank of a deepe poole. 

And there came to hymme a 
poore Hare, wild-eyed and fulle of 
trouble. 

“My Lord,” sedde ye Hare, “I 
have been robbed of my Purse and 
ye savings of a lifetime!” 

“Whom dost thou 
asked ye Judge. 

“Alas, my Lord!” faltered ye 
Poore Hare, “I know notte; and 
yette” —and he came closer and 
whispered into ye Judge’s eare—“ and yette I do strongly 
suspect ye Sly Foxe!” 

“Stand thou aside and wait!” sedde ye Monk. Thenne 
he called uppe alle ye other animals and bade them stand 
uponne ye bank of ye poole. 

And they were sore afraid, one and alle; for of a truth 
ye Monkey Judge hadde a great rep as a wizard who 
could do terrible stunts with the sword and scales. 

““O friends!’’ sedde ye Judge, “this Poore Hare hath 
been robbed of alle his mazuma!” 





accuse?” 














And alle ye animals shivered and wept with horror of 
such a deed. 

“Ye have heard thatte I am a wise Judge and a dread 
wizard?” sedde ye Monk. 

“Yea, verily, my Lord!” and their knees trembled and 
their souls turned to water; also they sweat greate drops. 

“Now,” sedde ye stern Judge inne a terrible voice, 
“ve thief is among those present! Lo! I shalle count 
Three and after thatte droppe my staffe; and itte shalle 
be so thatte whenne I droppe my staffe a greate fire 
shalle seize uponne ye thief’s tayle and burn itte off!” 

Thenne he held hys staff aloft and counted; 

“One!” 

There was a stifled gasp of terror. 

“Two” 

Ye strain was awful. Ye Ass was praying and a ladie 
Giraffe faynted and was carried out of ye crowd. 

“THREE!!!” 

And as yestaffe felle ye Sly Foxe gave a terrific screech 
and plunged into ye poole. 

“Where hast thou hydden ye Poore Hare’s wadde?”’ 
thundered ye Judge. 

“Alas, my Lord!’ whympered ye bedraggled Foxe, 
“under ye roots of yonder oak!” and he crawled from ye 
poole and sneaked away into ye brush. 


(Ye Lesson.) 


Ye Teazer: Thy guilty conscience is ye moste danger- 
ous witness against thee. 

Second Wadde: Before thou embark inne crime, first 
assure thyself thatte thou art sharper thanne ye lawyers. 

Ye Ultimatum: Solomon inne alle hys glory would 


have been even as a drivelling idiot in ve witness chaire. 






A GEORGIA CABIN 


] MADE a little money 
In cotton and in corn, 
And spent it on a journey 
From the State where | was bern. 
But Georgia, oh, my Georgia! 
Beneath this starry dome 
No place can hold a candle 
To the cotton-fields of home. 





Ts palaces are splendid 
Along Fifth Avenue; 
The castles up the Hudson 
Are very fine to view; 
But fairer are the acres, 
All white as ocean foam, 
When snowy bolls are bursting 
In the cotton-fields of home. 


ATE from silver dishes, 
But smelt the pleasant steam 
Of johnny-cakes and spare-ribs 
In every homesick dream ; 
So I didn’t wait for packing, 
But took a brush and comb 
And started back one morning 
For the cotton-fields of home. 


HEAR the banjo strumming 

. Beneath the climbing rose; 
The mocking-bird is singing 

Farewell to daylight’s close. 
The purple dusk is fragrant 

With whiffs of dewy loam, 
Around my easy cabin 

In the cotton-fields of home. 


TH melon-patch before it, 
The peaches on the wall, 
The rows of sweet potatoes— 
These are my little all. 
But I've had enough of travel; 
No more | want to roam. 
I'll live and die in Georgia 
And the cotton-fields of home. 
MINNA IRVING. 














Ye Ass inne Congress. 


N ASS one day resolved to run 

for Congress. 

“ Behold!” sedde he within hym- 
self, “I have no brains and would 
notte be able to recognize a Bille 
if 1 mette itte face to face; much 
could I frame one; neither 
could I argue a case inne a way 
thatte would win a peck of musty 
oats; yette have I a voice of greate 
carrying power and exceeding rau- 
cousness. Also I am a famous 
kycker. 

“ Therefore, by Apollo and Gosh! 
I shalle run for Congress. For I have a theory thatte a 
kick and a loud bray wille more than make goode on a 
mere lack of brains!” 

So ye Ass drew upon hys bank account and bought 
uppe ye leaders of ye saloon push and of course was 
triumphantly elected. “Now to work my graft!” he 
sedde. 

And itte came to pass thatte within ye halls of Con- 
gress ye Ass’s voice was ye loudest and ye moste frequent 
of ye whole show. Yea, verily, there was no bille, from 
Rivers and Harbors to Anti-polygamy Among Jack- 
Rabbits, but ye Ass was on ye spotte with ye bells on. 

Whenne a motion was made, ve Ass kycked. He 
knew notte why, butte he kycked on general principles. 
Whenne a discussion was on, ye Ass brayed—butte nobody 
ever discovered any sense to hys braying. So itte was 
thatte ye .wise menne of ye nation, ye representatives 
of a greate people, were overwhelmed and dominated by ye 
senseless bray andtye dull, thudding kyck of a brayneless 
Ass. 

And one day there was much excitement in ye House. 
Ye animals were alle talking atte once and there was much 
recrimination and many fytes. Butte ye voice of ye Ass 
rose above ye infernal dinne even as ye scream of a 
calliope above ye evening song of a brood of turtle-doves. 
Yea, of a verity, there was naught left for ye rest of ye 
bunch butte to sitte stille and admire. 

Whenne itte was alle over and ye last echo of thatte 
tremendous bray hadde smashed its way through ye 
shattered skylight and gone forth among ye spheres, an 
awed Monkey crept timidly toward ye triumphant Ass. 

“Oh, great Sir!’’ sedde ye Monkey, “whatte was itte 
alle about?” 

Ye Ass eyed ye bewildered Monk and saw thatte he 
was an innocent gazabe with whiskers beneath hys chinne. 
He was a Jay. Therefore ye Ass resolved to give hymme 
ye straight tippe. r 

“Of a truth, my friend,’’ whispered ye Ass, “I have 
notte ye ghost of an idea!’’ and he walked away with 
much dignity, leaving ye poor Monkey all balled uppe, 
with hys mouth open and hys eyes bugged out. 

“By my chinne-whiskers!”” moaned ye rattled Monk. 
‘Butte is itte possible thatte our country’s destinies be 
controlled by menne who talk forever with a’ vehemence 
which bursteth out plate-glasse windows but conveyeth 
no meaning?” and he leaned weakly against a statue of 
Justice and tooke a drink. 

“Verily,’’ chuckled ye Ass as he walked away, “ wind 
and galle and a ceaseless kyck maketh ye profound 
statesman to look even as a punched nyckel rolling uppe 
hille on a dusty day!” and he went uppe and drew hys 
salary. 

Butte ye Monkeys atte home elected hymme for a 
second term. For itte is so thatte ye dear people love 
to be represented by an Ass. 


(Ye Lesson.) 


First Bunch: If thou hast ye voice of an auctioneer 
there is always an opening for thee in the animal Congress. 

Second Sister: Brains be a good thynge; but a loud 
bray bringeth ye quickest returns inne notoriety. 

Third Wise Chunk: “Faith, Hope and Charity”— 
butte ye greatest of these is a Pulle! 
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A Valuable Constitutional Tonic. 


Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE not only corrects dis- 
orders which undermine health, but also builds up the 
entire physical system on a permanent foundation. 


Pure Cow’s Milk 


made sterile and guarded against contamination, from 
beginning to baby’s bottle, is the perfection of substitute 
feeding for infants. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk has stood first among infant foods for more than 
forty years. 

c * 


Time, said Franklin, is the stuff of life. Telephone 
service saves time. Verb. sap. Rates for Residence Serv- 
ice in Manhattan from $48 a year. N. Y. Telephone 
Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St. 
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THE LARGE TIGER-SEEKING EXPEDITION CROSSING A JUNGLE STREAM. 
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VICEREGAL TIGER HUNT PRECEDING THE SPLENDID DURBAR. 
LORD AND LADY CURZON (FORMERLY MISS LEITER, OF CHICAGO) CHASE AND SLAY A KING OF THE JUNGIE 

























































































































DEAD HORSES USED AS TARGETS 
BY GERMAN SOLDIERS TEST- 
ING A NEW RIFLE. 








GYMNASTIC PRACTICE IN THE ITALIAN ARMY. 
TURNING A SOMERSAULT.—Abeniacar. 






























































BAYONET EXERCISE WITH OSCIL- 
LATING DUMMIES IN THE 
CZAR’S ARMY. 














ITALIAN TROOPS LEARNING THE ART OF QUICK FIRING.—Abeniacar. 
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ictual battle. In the German 
rse of instruction is so thor- 
‘na recruit becomes a first- 
in a single year. Moving 
e made ty| appear or disappear 
hat may move about in line 
re the #¢rgets most in use. 
nt infanjev and sharpshoot- 
ing a rw rifle introduced 
; howevg¢t, dead horses, some 
ground Sid others suspended 
. the marks aimed at. The 
was to Jtarn how to repulse 
rge on itifantry. Proficiency 
ship is }étimulated by the 
yrizes of those making the 


British Riave learned some- 
e Boer War is proved by the 
new regfations largely abol- 
n of volhty firing, provide for 
ehind c#iver, and encourage 
in the’ soldiers. This im- 
| has begn tested with excel- 
n mand@tvres at Aldershot. 
nmy figures and dummy 
stationkd at the line of de- 
mg the 4djects to be attacked 
nn with’ its armed landlord. 
hile the targets are not so spec- 
England/and Germany, there 
ious regird paid in the army 
tion of jaarksmanship. The 
said of #he army of Austria- 
1 the leser armies of Sweden 
an id@fitical policy is pur- 
mnsiderafile variety of targets. 
zerland jearly every man is 
in. befor@ he enters the army. 
ans vali#ié marksmanship so 
their any, besides the usual 
rgets, sekacted men are trained 
ild anipipls. But the Rus- 
decida{ partiality for the 
the bi} military encamp- 
| exerci#és are an important 
of the {most picturesque of 
of thé¢{storming of a fort 
The mjn rush to the top 
hment ad with their bay- 
attack oscillating dummies 
re, and§ representing the de- 
1en das § down the otherside 
ilar fig$es, furiously prod- 
»bing t#m. In this mode 
h stress is laid on individual 
ugh tHe bayonet charge 
eSS poy able because of the 
id precifion of modern fire- 
ssian military magnates be- 
-ertain ircumstances it will 
sary, aml that then it will 
ective, §nd also most deadly 
ked. 
n army # uick firing at targets 
98 are a} vancing is a notable 
ier’s trafuing. A special fea- 
ide of tfose gymnastic exer- 
re, morg) or less, a require- 
arious }*mies. The gymna- 
ed withfthe usual apparatus 
learn to§nerform all sorts of 
snders rem active and vig- 
ter adaj ited for an arduous 
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CATCHING IN A NET A SOLDIER WHO IS LEARN- 
ING TO TURN A SOMERSAULT.—Abeniacar. 










OPEN-AIR GYMNASIUM OF THE 
SOLDIERS OF ITALY. 
A beniacar. 


















































PECULIAR DRILL OF RUSSIAN 
INFANTRY — STORMING A 
FORT AND BAYONETING 
DUMMIES REPRESENT- 
ING THE GARRISON. 




















REPAIRING THE TARGETS RIDDLED BY ITALIAN RIFLEMEN.— Abeniacar. 


ED IN EUROPEAN ARMIES. 


me *T_PRACTICE, AND THOROUG!! GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) 
KNEELING IN THE 
BREECH OF THE 
WORLD'S BIG- 
GEST GUN, 
RECENTLY 
STEAMER “‘ KNIGHT BACHELOR,” WHICH STRUCK AN ICEBERG AND \ e% a — . 
SAILED 500 MILES WITH A HUGE HOLE IN HER BOW. ‘ aii . > Af e. —- ATER- 
Thomas J, Curren, Nova Scotia, | : "3 J \ 5 : ‘ts ARSENAL. 
af . f ie N Odus C. Horney; 
. = 


‘aN York. 
By Al 
iS 
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AVENUE, DENVER, AFTER 
A HEAVY SNOW-STORM 
CAPITOL IN BACKGROUND. 
Sumner W. Matteson, 
Colorado, 


oes ee 




















FAMOUS SIXTH UNITED STATES CAVALRY BAND PLAYING AT 
“GUARD MOUNT,” IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
Anonymous, 
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FIRST 
SLEIGHING OF 
THE SEASON 
IN AN 
UP-STATE CITY. 
George B. Kemp, 
New York 
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A QUARTETTE OF MIGHTY HUNTERS OF THE DEER IN COLORADO, AND THEIR CAPTURED PREY. ANUIENT ROMAN JAR, IN YARD OF RECTORY OF GRACE EPISCOPAL 
R. S. Davis, Colorado. CHURCH, NEW YORK CITy,— Mrs. Charles R. Miller. Maryland. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—-NEW YGRK WINS. 
A LITTLE EXHIBITION OF FASCINATING PICTURES PRODUCED BY A GROUP Of ASPIRING ARTISTS. 
(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE jy THIS ISSUE.) 
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E. H. SOTHERN, MISS SANDOL MILLIKEN, 


Whose successful revival of ‘‘ Hamlet,” at the Garden, indi- ‘ i Who plays the leading female réle in Clyde Fitch’s latest 
ates that the public still appreciates Shakespeare. i comedy, ‘‘ The Bird in the Cage,” at the Bijou. 
Schloss. } ; Chickering. 








MISS MARGARET ANGLIN, 
The gifted leading woman of the Empire Theatre Company, 


in Robert Marshall’s play, ‘* The Unforeseen.’ 
From the portrait by the well-known New 


York artist, N. R. Brewer. 























EDWARD HARRIGAN, CHARLES RICHMAN, NELLIE FOLLIS AND JEROME SYKES 


The favorite Irish comedian, who, after some years’ Of the Empire Company, in ‘t The Unforeseen.” In the gorgeousl y-mounted new musical comedy, 
retirement, returns to the New York stage in Sarony. ** The Billionaire,” in which Mr. Sykes 
«The Bird in the Cage.” —Chickering. appears as star, at Daly’s.—Hadi, 


. “THE GIRL WITH THE GREEN EYES,” AT THE SAVOY. 
Scene in Act}. «here Clara Bloodgood, as the jealous young bride, reluctantly consents to have the groom kiss the bridesmaids.— Byron. 


STARS AND COMETS OF THE NEW YORK STAGE. 
ATTRACTIONS OF NOTE JIN THE WORLD OF DRAMA NOW PLEASING THE PATRONS OF OUR LEADING THEATRES. 








«¢] BEG your par- 

don, madam. 
It was very careless 
of me.” 

Jack Crawford 
had just inscribed 
his name on the 
register of the Ho- 
tel Cecil and 
turning away when 
he trod on the 
skirts of an extremely pretty woman. He had realized 
only that she was pretty when two attractive brown eyes 
opened wide and smiled their forgiveness up into the 
bronzed face of the broad-shouldered young New Yorker. 
She did not appear to be more than twenty or twenty- 
two, had a petite figure, and was clad in a natty travel- 
ing gown of dark gray. 

Crawford walked meditatively away. 
grace!” he murmured. “I must find out who she is. 

With this in view he returned, after a short turn in 
Piccadilly, resolved to consult the register, knowing that 
the young woman had registered just after himself, and 
asked the clerk for his key. 

“Mrs. Crawford has your key, sir,’ 
reply. 

The book lay facing out, and, glancing down, Jack 
saw his own name and, on the line beneath, in distinctly 
feminine chirography, “Mrs. J. Crawford, New York.” 
He also observed that the Crawfords had been assigned 
to suite 13. 

“Say, you have not sent my baggage up there, have 
you?” he asked in sudden realization of the situation. 

“No sir, but the floor porter will get the luggage up at 
once.” 

“Hold on my friend; not so fast. 
don’t think I will disturb Mrs.—er—Mrs. Crawford to- 
night. She must be very tired. Give me a parlor and 
bath on the same floor if you have it.” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Well, here’s a go,” 





was 


“ By Jove, what 


” 


’ was the surprising 


Upon reflection, I 


exclaimed the young man after 
reaching his apartment. “I have been in London just 
two hours. In that time I have become a Benedict; my 
wife and myself are putting up at a swell West End 
place, occupying separate apartments, and, what’s worse, 
we do not even know each other. I wonder what she 
would say if she knew it. Mrs. Crawford,” a sudden 
thought striking him. “Then she must have a husband 
somewhere. I hope he don’t turn up here. It might be 
awkward. Jack Crawford, 1 see complications ahead.”’ 

Crawford took an early breakfast next morning—that 
is, it was an early breakfast for London. Engrossed in 
the Paris edition of the Herald, he failed to notice the 
waiter seat a lady at his table. Suddenly the young man 
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By Frank Glines Patchin 


“Have I atoned for my awkwardness of last night?” 
he asked. 

“You did that last evening. But pray, Sir Knight, 
tell me, are you gifted with second sight, that you read 
my thoughts before they can find expression?” 

“Tt may be so,” he replied, gravely. “My friends used 
to tell me that I would make a good medium, and a 
mystic once said that I was clairvoyant to a marked de- 
gree. I really believed it until one day when a workman 
on a new sky-seraper in lower Broadway let fall a brick 
which hit me on the head. Now, with my faculty of 
second sight I should have seen that brick and gotten 
out of the way, but I didn’t. I went to a hospital in an 
ambulance.” 

The last barrier of reserve was cleared in the laugh 
that followed. 

“You seemed so entirely absorbed in vour paper that 
I supposed you had forgotten all about my presence. 
Confess that you were laughing at me all the time? Your 
story of second sight confirms my surmise.” 

“Indeed not. I have been in Africa for more than a 
year and this is the first approach to an American news- 
paper that I have had in all that time. In addition, 
yours is the first American face I have seen in many days, 
Mrs. Crawford. I am sure that you are an American.” 

“Indeed? And did you deduce my name by second 
sight, also?” 

“No; Isaw it on the register,”’ he admitted. 

“Yes, I believe lam an American. Though my mother 
was French, my father was an American and my husband 
was a Yankee.” 

Jack made a triumphal mental note of the “ was.’ 
Then with a quizzical smile he went on: “ We have other 
interests in common. It is a remarkable coincidence, 
but if I remember correctly, you registered as Mrs. J. 
Crawford.” 

“You are very observant,” she answered, coldly. 

“Oh, yes; but my name is Crawford too; that’s the 
Jack Crawford. Odd, isn’t it?” 


’ 


’ 


coincidence. 

"Ont" 

Mrs. Crawford leaned forward with 
tense interest depicted there. 

“You have—you have 
course?” she inquired. 

“Not aone. I had an uncle there, but he has passed 
in. He was a well-known banker, a millionaire, so called. 
I should very likely have come in for a few of them, but 
some adventuress married the old man on his death-bed 
and my pipe of plenty went out.” 

“ How interesting!” 

“Oh, I am not finding fault. I have some money, and, 
being a confirmed bachelor, can get along without dear 
old uncle’s cash.” 

Mrs. Crawford soon excused herself and swept out of 


flushed face, in- 


relatives in New 


York, of 


nconventional Crawfords 
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sudden 
mood. 

“Now, what 
have I done?” he 
asked himself. “I 
imagine, Jack, you 
have lived 
Savages and savage 
beasts so long that 
unfit for 


” 


change of 


among 





you are 
civilized society. 

Not another glimpse of the young woman did he get 
that day. On the following afternoon he inquired of the 
clerk if Mrs. Crawford was in. She had been out all the 
morning, the clerk said. 

“By the way,’”’ added the latter, “a package came 
from Peter Robinson’s for you a short time ago, with six 
pounds six charges. We have added it to your account.” 

“The deuce you have! I ordered no goods and I 
don’t know Peter Robinson. Where is the package?” 

“In your room, sir. I trust it is all right, sir.” 

“T tell you I have not ordered anything from Robin- 
son. Have the package brought down.” 

They took it into the private office. Jack cut the cord 
and opened a large box. What he saw was a varied 
assortment of dainty feminine wearing apparel. The 
young man drew out a diaphanous cloud of pink silk and 
lace, held it between two fingers, at arm’s length, and sur- 
veyed it helplessly. Then eying the clerk sternly, he 
inquired: 

“Do you observe anything about me that suggests the 
appropriateness of these articles?”’ 

“Perhaps your wife has ordered them,’ 
clerk, weakly. 

“ My wore ”? 

A great light broke in upon Jack. 

“My wi Why, of course; certainly. Why did I 
not think of that? I say, old chap, don’t say anything 
to her about my stupidity, but do up the package as 
neatly as possible. You see, we have not been married 
long and I, er—well—I’m rather new at the business. 
To be sure I will pay the bill.” 

“Certainly, sir; thank you, sir.’ 
“You’re welcome. Great heavens! I 
marry the girl in self-defense!’”’ he groaned. 

Crawford was just beginning to realize that the situa- 
tion was complicated. He knew that he should have 
rectified the clerk’s error at the start, but saw no way of 
doing so now without causing Mrs. Crawford some un- 
pleasantness. Then he trembled when he thought of 
what she would say when she learned of the deception. 
Jack decided that his only recourse was flight and re- 
solved to pack up his belongings and depart at once. 
What he did, however, was to send his card up later in the 


’ 


ventured the 


shall have to 


that evening. 


sat up with a start. Opposite him, demurely studying the room with head erect. Jack was amazed at her day with a request that Mrs. Crawford dine with him 
the menu, was 
Mrs. Crawford. 


He would then 





He could searce- 
ly suppress a 
long drawn-out 
whistle. Jack 
looked at her 
furtively and 
caught a fleet- 
ing glance from 
the dark eyes, 
which had in it 
nothing of en- 
couragement. 
Perceiving this, 
he devoted him- 
self assiduously 
to the Herald 
again, occasion- 
ally sipping his 
coffee without 
looking up. 

Mrs. Craw- 
ford looked 
appealingly 
toward the lit- 
tle silver pitcher 
of cream on his 
side of the table. 
Jack passed it 
without so 
much as with- 
drawing his eyes 
from the paper. 
Next he passed 
the sugar for 
her berries, in 
the same man- 
ner. The rolls 
and marmalade 
followed a few 
moments later. 


Mrs. Craw- 
ford’s face 
flushed with 


conflicting emo- 
tions; then she 
broke into a 
peal of uncon- 
trollable merri- 
ment, in which 








make a_ clean 
breast of it, he , 
told himself, 
and throw him- 
self upon her 
mercy. Some- 
what to his sur- 
prise, his invi- 
tation ‘met with 
a prompt = ac- 
ceptance 
Attractive as 
Mrs. Crawford 
had appeared to 


him before, in 
an evening 
gown she was 
simply bewitch- 
ing. Snowy 
arms and ex- 


quisitely mould- 
ed shoulders 
were a fitting 
setting for a 
shapely head, 
firmly poised on 
a neck of start- 


ling whiteness 
and. symmetry. 
Jack had met 


his affinity. He 
realized it. Who 
Mrs. Crawford 
was he did not 
know, but he 
cared less. The 
young woman’s 
coolness had 
vanished, and 
during the din- 
ner she 
from her com- 
panion the 
story of his in- 
teresting life in 
Western mining 
camps, where 
he had made 
his fortune, of 


1 , 
utw 








Jack joined 
heartily. 


“OPPOSITE HIM, DEMURELY STUDYING THE MENU, WAS MRS. CRAWFORD.” 


Continued on page 
70. 
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Plant No. 1, Lodi, N. J. 
—_———— THE - 


United States Soap Corporation 


Offers a limited number of shares of its 
capital stock for public subscription 
at 60 cents per share, par value $1.00, 
prior to January 15, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be accompanied by at least 
ten per cent. of the subscription price in order 
to reserve stock. Balance of payment may be 
made twenty-five per cent. per month, if de- 
sired. Send application and make all Checks 
and Money Orders payable to 
UNITED STATES SOAP CORPORATION 

21 Park Row, NEW YORK 
BOOKLET GIVES PLANS IN DETAIL. 





‘‘This Beats New Jersey ”’ 


CHARTERS PROCURED ics". "iors 


kota laws for a 
few dollars. Write for Corporation laws, blanks, by- 
laws, and forms to PxHi.ip Lawaanen, late Ass’t-Sec. 
of State, Huron, South Dakota, or Room K, a2oth 
Floor, 220 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of Decem- 
ber 16 to 30, 1902, of the confirmation by the Su- 
preme Court ‘and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of assess- 
ments for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE 
to the following named streets in the BOROUGH 
OF THE BRONX: 

SECTION 11, 


24TH WARD, EAST 186TH 


STREET OPENING, from 3d Avenue to Park 
Avenue; confirmed October 14, 1902; entered 
December 12, 1902 

24TH WARD, SECTION 12, EAST 242D 


STREET OPENING, from Katonah Avenue to the 
northern boundary of the City; confirmed October 
20, 1902; entered December 12, 1902 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, December 12, 1902 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of Decem- 
ber 19, 1902, to January 3, 1903, of the confirma- 
tion by the Board of Revision of Assessments and 
the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears, of assessments for LOCAL 
IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF THE 
BRONX: 

23RD WARD, SECTION 11, BOONE STREET 


SEWER, from West Farms Road to Freeman 
Street. 
24TH WARD, SECTION 11, WALTON 


AVENUE SEWER, from Belmont to Rockwood 
Streets; also, ROCKWOOD STREET SEWER, 
from Walton Avenue to the Grand Boulevard and 
Concourse. 

24TH WARD, SECTIONS 11 and 12, EAST 
189TH STREET SEWER, from Belmont Avenue 
to Arthur Avenue; also, ARTHUR AVENUE 
SEWER, between East 187th Street and Pelhum 


Avenue. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, December 17, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of Decem- 
ber 27, 1902, to January 10, 1903, of the con- 
firmation by the Board of Revision of Assessments 
and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection 


of Assessinents and Arrears, of assessments for 
IOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the ROROUGH 
OF THE BRONX: 


24TH WARD, SECTION 11, CROTONA PARK, 
NORTH SEWER, from the street summit situ- 
ated west of Crotona Avenue to the street summit 
situated east of Prospect Avenue. FAST 171ST 
STREET, REGULLASING, GRADING, CURB- 
ING, FLAGGING, LAYING CROSSWALKS 
AND FENCING, from Fulton Avenue to Park 
Avenue. EAST 175TH STREET SEWER, from 
Southern Boulevard to the street summit. situ- 
ated west of Marmion Avenue; also, CROTONA 
PARK, NORTH SEWER, from East 175th Street 
to the street summit situated west of Marmion 


Avenue. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, <— S 
City of New York, December 24, 90 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of Decem- 
ber 27, 1902, to January 10, 1903, of the confirma- 
tion by the Board of Assessors and the entering 
in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears, of assessinents for LOCAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 

23RD WARD, SECTION 10, JACKSON AVF- 
NUE SEWER, between Westchester Avenue and 
Fast 156th Street. 

23RD AND 24TH WARDS,SECTION 11. WASH- 
INGTON AVENUE BASINS, at the northwest 
corner of East 169th Street and the northeast cor- 
ner of East 18lst Street; also, THIRD AVENUR 
BASIN, at the northeast corner of East 180th 


treet. 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11, CROTONA AVE- 
NUE PAVING, from Boston Road to Crotona 
Park, South. EAST 176TH STREET SEWER, 
fro9m Southern Roulevard to Boston Road. 
SOUTHFRN “™O@LLEVARD SEWER, from 
East 175th Stre Boston Road. 

: En¥ “ GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New 4 *omber 54, 902. 








ATTENTION IS C. "HE ADVER- 


Edaag ge ES IN THE (7) of Decem- 
ber 1902, to Someaty 6, onfirma- 
tion > the Board of Assessox’ tering 
in the Bureau for the Collection nts 


and Arrears, of assessment for LOCA 
MENTS in the BOROUGH OF uae 


WARD, SFCTION 4, 
AVENUE SEWER, ALTER ATION wr Ni 
PROVEMENT, between 40th and 42d stre< 


also, SEWER CONNECTION AT FORTY 
FIRST STREET. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, ar. 
City of New York, December 19, 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Jasper’s Hints 
to Money=makers 


NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of Les ie’s 
Weexty. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
Lesuie’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regula: 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are 
placed ona preferred list, entitling them to the early 
delivery of the papers, and im emergencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address “Jasper,” Leswir’s 
WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


AMONG THE good resolutions which the 

managers of our great railroad and in- 
dustrial corporations should make at the 
is one to the 
deal with single- 
the stockholders of 


effect that they will 
handed honesty with 
their corporations. 


If the story were pub- | 


lished of the manner in which gigantic | 
fortunes have been suddenly acquired | 


| during the past few years by the manipula- 


| loading 


tion of great properties at the hands of 
their managers, it would be a 
and astounding chapter. The day must 
come, and it can come none too quickly, 
when minority stockholders in our great 
corporations will bind themselves _ to- 
gether, to demand honesty and equity in 


shocking | 


the management of the properties in which | 


they hold minor interests. 
Not many years ago railroad promoters 
made the bulk of their by organ- 
izing inside “construction companies.” 
Whenever a railroad was to be built, they 
would get control of the “construction 
company,” build the railway, and turn it 
over to the railroad at a handsome profit, 
paid in stock and bonds of the new cor- 
poration. Then the “Construction com- 
pany” would go out of business, and the 
railroad, with a much heavier load of obliga- 
tions than was really required, would go 
into business. In late years, insiders, 
after they have made all the profits that 
could be obtained through “ Construction 
companies,” have also, as managers of the 
railroads, made enormous fortunes by 
upon stockholders, at 


money 


inflated 


| prices, other properties which they have 
| bought privately or as syndicates. 





One of the leading soft-coal roads was 


- offered a magnificent coal-land property, 


at a fair price, a year or so ago, but its of- 
ficers declined to purchase it. These same 
officers then organized an independent 
company, bought up the coal lands, and 
sold them to the company of which they 


un- | 


were officers at a profit of many millions. | 
When some inquisitive, not to say imper- | 


tinent stockholder asked them why they 
had not bought the property for the railroad 
when it was originally offered, they replied 
that they did not fully appreciate its value 
at that time! 
after they had bought it for themselves, 


and its value increased by ten or twenty 


millions of dollars, when they sold it to 
the Norfolk and Western. 
The recent announcement that the Pere 


Marquette railway would probably be ab- 
sorbed by the St. Louis and San Francisco 
brought about the interesting disclosure 
that four members of the syndicate which 
purchased the Pere Marquette were closely 
allied with the management of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco road. It is safe 
to say that this syndicate is not in busi- 
ness for its health,and when it gets ready 
to unload the Pere Marquette the stock- 
holders:of the St. Louis and San Francisco 
will have to foot the bill. It will be re- 
membered that when the Frisco road took 
control of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois, 
at a ridiculously high figure, the insiders 
knew what was to take place and had 
plenty of time to pick up all of the Chicago 
and East Illinois stock that was lying around 
loose in the market. Their profit by this 
enterprise amounted to many millions. 










Continued on following page. 
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BROWN’S TROCHES 


' Fifty poems of success prove these 
é r ~oege th e ty and best remed 


oa tan ee, Bronce 
fs henna sold In bulk. 





They only realized its value | 
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Write for particulars 
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The Prudential 
Insurance Company 
of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


Home Office 
NEWARK, N. J. 





ow Much of Your 
Income 


are you willing to set aside for 
the benefit of your family 
Whether the amount be large 


The Prudential 


in Life Insurance, 
the best investment. 








THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 




















To California 
Through 


By all odds the most intensely interestin 
way to California is through 
Salt Lake City, past all the magnificent 
Colorado scenery by oa, an 
Cape Horn on the Sierra 
thing about this route is its peculiar freedom 
from severe storms and washouts which 
cause vexatious delays. 


enver an 


around 


evadas. Another 


Generally the sun 


shines clear and bright all the way. Our 


Colorado 


Personally Conducted Excursion parties 
from Chicago and St. Louis go that way 
every week. Ask your nearest ticket agent 


about them, or send to me for one of our 
folders describing the trip. 


P.< 3. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 
vi 











se Direct from the Factory at <=. 


Factory Prices 


“ ” ay ship every article On approv- 
On Approval al,”subjectto return A TOUR. ox 
PENSE W not found ai our | ‘actory Price {0 fo 100 per 
ct. greater value than is obtainable anywhere at retatl, 
Gold Medals Fer superiority of design, mate- 


rial, construction, workmanship 
and finish, “ Macey” furniture received the Gold 


Medal—the highest award . both the Pan-American 
and pmenagee Exposition 


> $3. Buys this luxuri- 

ous Turkish rock- 

. er, divect from factory. 
Covered with best quality 





buffed Genu- 


machine - 


EXTRA QUALITY. 
ine leather. Has 
genuine hair cush- 
ons, tufted back 
spring rockers ‘and 
ball-bearing cast- 
ers. Choice of ma- 
roon, olive-green or 
russet-color leather, 
At retail a similar 
chair costs $50to$70, 















Write for our Complete Catalogue No.“ A D-2."” 

toa ints east of the 

We Prepay Freight Misslesippl and north of 

Tennessee. (Freight equalized to points beyond.) 
THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High Grade ‘Office ‘ and Library Furniture, 
—~ BRANCHES 
New York, 298-295 | wwe Boston, id Federal St. 


N.E. cor. 18th and Market Sts. 
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“Say, 
* Dm 
fur 


3ill,”” 


said the chronic beggar, 
all out o’ 


tobacco. Open yer heart 
onct, an’ gimme some.” 

‘What!” replied his fellow-workman. 
‘do you think I’ve got a tobacco heart ?”’ 








The only PURE and CORRECT ARTIFICIAL 
MINERAL WATERS sold in America to-day. 
CARBONIC, ARTIFICIAL VICHY, 

; SELTERS, CLUB SODA, Etc., 
» are also put up in botties for out of 
}} town delivery, and can be sent by freight 
f OF eXpress to any part of the United 
States. Orders to 


CARL H. SCHULTZ, 


Tel. 142 Madison Sq. 430-444 First Ave... N.Y 

















Gray Hair Restored. 
“*WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


Restores Gray, Streaked, Faded or 
Bleached Hair, Eyebrows, Beard or 
Moustache instantaneously. Gives 
any shade from Light 






rown to 


en Blac'. Does not wash or rub off. 
rade ~—s- Contains no places, and igs not sticky 
* nor greasy 


’ill dyea sampleof your 
hair free. Send a stampes. and aii dressed vonve ope. 


To convince you we will send you a Triaf size for 
large size (eight times 
| BACiFIC TRADING CO. ‘sista hah is 1 Oc 
YSELF CURE I will giadt pinform 
OCAINE. MORPHINE. O “OPIUM 
SRL thy ANU fa, OPIUM 
Sarat ess Tene Sere. ddress 
Mrs. Mary S. Baldwin, P. 0. Box 1212, Chicago, Ill. 
Thousands having failed else- 


MORPHINE * ee 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Obie 











and LIQUOR HABITS CURED, 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


Our Book, 


‘A Glimpse at Wall Street 
and Its MarkKets,’’ 

as well as fluctuation 

reports, issued to persons 

imterested in the subject. 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


Members of the 

Consolidated Stock and 

New York Produce Exchanges, 
44-46 Broadway, New York. 
Boston, Phila., Hartford, 
Montreal Established 1865 


Avrreo M. Lamar 


BANKER 
Member New York Con Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
5& West 125th Street 
Fast 42d oe 


12 East 23d Str 
Temple Bar Bldg. 


Stock 


BRANCH { to 
OFFICES } 
Brooklyn 
Transacts a general banking business, executes com 
mission orders in STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON, and 
deals in hngh-grade INVESTMENT SECU RITIES. 
ISSUED IN SEMI-MONTHLY SERIES 
AN EXHAUSTIVE REVIEW AND AN- 
ALYSIS OF THE LEADING RAILWAY 
AND INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES OF 
THE COUNTRY, WHICH PERMIT IN- 
VESTORS TO INTELLIGENTLY DE- 
TERMINE SECURITY VALUES. 
MAP ACCOMPANIES EACH RAILWAY TREA- 
TISE. 
The following are complete and ready for distribution 
Erie, Wabash, St. Paul, Chicago Great Western, 
American Sugar, Missouri Pacific, Chesapeake and Ohio, 
New York Central, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Southern Railway, Atchison, Pennsylvania, and 
Reading. 
Can be had by calling at our offices or by addressing 
Statistical Department, Main Office. 
OUR NEXT SERIAL, NO. 15, WILL BEDEVOTED 
TO A REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF 


B. & O. 


W. E. WOODEND & CO. 
25 BROAD STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


UPTOWN BRANCH: 
28 33D ST. 

CHICAGO OFFICES: 159 LA SALLE 8T. 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES. 


BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


Members New York 
Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


CHARLEs H. FREsHMAN. W. J. ARKELL, Special. 
TAMES ARKELL. Pau W. Horsacu, Special. 


Cc. H. FRESHMAN @ CoO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Specialists in 
ALL SECURITIES DEALT IN 
ON THE NEW YORK ‘‘CURB.”’’ 
74 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone, 2591 Cortlandt. Cable Address, ‘‘ Chicle.” 





A.G.HANAUER 
INVESTMENTS 
SPOKANE: WASH. 


TELL ME 
BY LETTER if you are interested 
in mining investments. Buy no Western 
Mining Stock till you get my quotations by 
wire or letter. I handle those of the better 
class, especially GOLCONDA, RED BOY, PAL- 
MER MT. TUNNEL, DEWEY CONS., etc. Alllet- 


ters answered personally. 3ank references. 


The MAJESTIC” 


Combination of Copper, Gold, 
Silver, Lead, Zinc, and Iron Mines 














EIGHT DISTINCT GROUPS OF 
MINES ; 120 CLAIMS; 2,400 ACRES 
Sar ereant WORK upwards of 20,000 feet 


n ore. 
100,000 TONS of ores already mined and on the 
dumps ready for our new smelters. 
SMELTERS are being built by The Colorado Iron 
Works Co., and will be completed early in 1903. 
ALL the great properties free and clear of encum- 


brances. 
No Debts No Bonds No Preferred Stock 
ee 
The Majestic Copper Mining and Smelting 


Company will sell a few thousand shares of the 
Capital Stock at $7.50 per share (par value $10). We 
reserve the right to increase this price w ithout notice. 
INVESTIGATE. The“ Majestic” is worthy of 
immediate onl thorough personal investigation. It 
will cost you practically nothing to look into this 
great proposition. Permit us to send you a copy of 
Above and Below the Surface,” a beautifully illus- 
trated 44-page booklet. It isa "work of art. Write 

for itnow. Address all communications to 
Fiscal 


CHAPMAN, MUCKLOW & BOSSON Agents 


78 Pear! Street Hartford, Conn. 





| year. 


| board 











| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from preceding page 


It all went to the few stockholders of the 
Frisco who were on the inside. The rest 
of them must carry the load. 


I observe that some of the railroads have 


notified their employés that they must 
not engage in outside businesses It would 
be a good thing if all the railroads would 
apply this rule to their own officers, 
directors, and managers. Nothing more 
scandalous in our commercial and indus- 
trial annals has occurred than this un- 
loading of cheap properties, at dear prices, 
by the officers of corporations, to their 
own advantage, on properties which they 
have in charge and whose interests they 
are honestly bound to conserve. It has 
often occurred to me that there is abun- 


dant room for the organization of a share- 


holders’ protective committee, which could 


be maintained by a trifling annual pay- 
ment by every member, and which would 


be able to employ a competent, industrious, 


and aggressive attorney -to promptly go 
into court and make a stiff fight against 
the jockeying business that has been and 


is being constantly done by the controlling 
Spirits of our great railroad and industrial 
corporations. 

If stockholders wish to protect the rights 


of the minority, they should begin to or- 
ganize at once, in anticipation of the an- 
nual meetings of the great corporations, 
usually held early in the new year. A 
movement in this direction is indicated 
by many signs. A number of owners of 
copper shares dealt in on the Boston ex- 


change have been entering a protest against 
the of these properties, 
and some very outspoken criticisms have 
heard at meetings during the past 
And now 
holders of the Osceola Consolidated Mining | 
Company soliciting for the | 


mismanagement 


been 


are proxies 


| coming annual meeting and are proposing 


a radical change in the management by 
the dropping of every director now on the 
and the selection of Eastern stock- 
holders “of untarnished reputation, ex- 
perience and ability.”’ The plan of the 
stockholders is to reduce excessive salaries, 
stop leaks and drains, and carefully inves- 
tigate contracts of the Osceola company 
and its relations with the American Met- 
als Selling Company, the Tamarack Osce- 


ola Copper Manufacturing Company, the 
Lake Superior Smelting Company, and 
sundry other corporations. 

The stockholders of the Osceola com- 


plain that they are kept in the dark regard- 
ing the management of the company and 
its business. The same complaint is heard 
on every side. If these stockholders un- 
cover the relations of the company with 
| the Metals Selling and other 
| porations they will render a public service. 
| I am told that most of the copper com- 
| panies and many other corporations called 
trusts do their business through “selling 
agencies,” to escape the provisions of the 
anti-trust statutes and also, and more par- 
ticularly, in order to enrich inside stock- 
holders who have financial relations with 
| the selling companies or agencies. It has 
stockholders of Standard Rope and Twine 
receive no returns on their shares, the 
| stockholders of the “selling compfny,” 
| handling the company’s goods, received 
handsome dividends. If the framers of 
anti-trust legislation would adopt 


inside cor- | 


the | 


a committee of the stock- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| been frequently pointed out that while the | 


| 


| 


proposed amendments to the law, to meet | 


this situation, they would accomplish 
practical good, 
| legislators is that too many of them are 
in the employ of the trusts, or else 


recipients of profitable tips on the market 


but the trouble with our | 


are the | 


from insiders in the corporations which | 


they serve. 
“C.,” Baraboo, Wis.: I would buy nothing 
until the money market was in better shape. 
| —. Bozeman, Mont.: I thank you very 
much for your letter of information and advice. 

‘S.,” Louisville, Ky.: One dollar received. 
You are ou my preferred list for three roonths. 
| Auswer by letter. 


a South Norwalk, Conn.: I have very 


| little faith in any of the stocks you mention for | 


investment purposes. 
“C_.” Chicago: You are on my preferred list 
for three months. I know of no market and never 
advised its purchase. ; 
“ P Seikemerk, Conn.: None of the leading 
members of the New York Stock Exchange cares 
| to deal in broken lots on margins. 
“S.,” Weorthing, D.: Both decidedly specu- 
| lative. These are Sees when you should put 
| your money in investment securities. 
“May,” San Francisco: You are on my 
ferred list for one year. (1) I do not believe in it. 
(2) You probably have not noticed the. suits 
beomans, against this concern by its customers. 
fond du Lac: One dollar received. 
You a on my preferred list for three months. 
I would buy nothing on a ten-point margin at 
this time. It is unsafe until the money strain 
| has been relieved. 
| * H.,”? Mansfield, O.: 
conditions and these will hinge 
| uation of the oe ge | market at home and abroad. 
| I do not regard t 
| permanent investments. 


It all depends on business 
rgely on the sit- 


e steel trust shares as good 


pre- 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


advised the 
recent rise, 
its lease 
who will 


“H.,” Brooklyn I 
Manhattan before its 
think culminated with 
hands of strong parties 
deavor to maintain the price 

“G I Newark Four dollars received 
You are on my preferred list for one year. I would 
not buy anything yet The market is in no con- 
You can afford 


purchase of 
which many 
It is in the 
no doubt en- 


dition for a well-sustained rise 

o go slowly until the situation clears. Stocks 
will not get away from you 

“E.,” New York Two dollars received You 
are on my preferred list for six months. Your 
plan is a good one, but it might be advisable to 
wait a little before carrying it out You could 
leave an order to be notified in case of a decided 
slump, and then act promptly 

*D.,” Cleveland ou are on my preferred 


to say what 
so much de- 


list for six months. It is impossible 


any stock will do in a given time; 
pends upon the money market. upon business 
conditions, and also upon possible new develop- 


ments that be especially helpful in some di- 


rection 


may 


Maewahoc, Me Two dollars received 
You are on my preferred list for six months 
(1) I do not advise the purchase of shares of the 


Emma Gold Mining Company unless you are sim- 
ply seeking a speculation. (2) The property is 
largely over-capitalized and I do not believe it 
will pay you as an investment 
‘Watkins,’ Mass.: Four’ dollars 
You are on my preferred list for one year 
can only answer specific inquiries. (2) I would 
not sacrifice my shares at present, but on the 
first favorable opportunity would dispose of them 
and be ssenanen to get in at a lower level. (3) 
For a long pull, Ontario and Western has merit 
““W.,”” Mechanicville: (1) I would have noth- 
ing to do with the so-called wheat pool. Better 
speculate on your own behalf and with a broker 
whom you know. (2) If you have information 
regarding a certain stock, that enables you to 
operate in it with some ‘knowledge of its con- 
dition, it will be better to stick to it, but most 
spec ulators follow the active shares 
‘L.,” Lockport: The treasurer of the Butterick 
Company, a gentleman of high standing in the 
business world, says that its assets over liabilities, 
at the close of last June, were over $2,600,000, 
omitting all value for good will, copyrights, con- 


received 
(1) I 


tracts, and trade-marks, and that this has since 
been substantially increased. According to his 
figures, the company is earning over 6 per cent 


is certainly prosperous. 

You are on my preferred list 
lower-priced, interest- 
be bought with some 


on its stock It 

“C.,” St. Paul: 
for one year. Among the 
bearing stocks which may 


safety, on declines, I include Norfolk and Western, 
Canada Southern, Erie first preferred, Kansas 
City, Fort Scott and Memphis preferred, and such 
bonds as the Kansas City Southern 3s and éhe 
Consolidated Tobacco 4s On sharp declines, 
almost all the active lower-priced speculative 
shares, like Reading, Kansas City Southern, 
Texas Pacific, and Toledo, St. Louis and West- 


ern offer opportunities for . rs ulation. j 
‘J.,” Brooklyn: The International Sanitary 
Street Cleaner C ompany is selling $100,000 of its 


capital stock of $3,000,000, par value $25, at $6.25 | 


per share and proposes to de »velop the street-clean- 
ing industry on a large scale. Its machinery is 
approved by eminent physicians and sanitary 
experts, and its practical operation has been highly 
commended by leading business men and by the 
city authorities of New York. I am told that 
large profits are already 
on hand. There is room for some practical inven- 
tion of this kind, not only in New York but in all | 
our great cities. 

“L.,”’ Cleveland: (1) This is no time for the 
promotion of new speculative enterprises or for 
adding new obligations even to strong properties 
It is likely that if the Hocking Valley preferred 
stock is retired the change will be ade by an 
increase of the common in exchange for the pre- 
ferred on an equal basis, with a promise of 5, in- 
stead of 4, per cent dividends on the stock. (2) 
The United States steel trust can hardly expect to 
secure a monopoly of its business, no matter how 
many concerns it may buy out. 


assured from contracts | 


The independ- 
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ent tin and sheet manufacturers at Pittsburg 
who have been suffering from the competitive 
cut in prices made by the trust, are combining 


to meet the latter’s opposition 


Continued on page 69 


OFFICIAL LEG 


AL NOTICES. 





THE CITY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF T 


MAIN OFFICE, 
NO. 280 BROADWAY, 8’ 


NOTICE IS HEREBY G 
by the Gre ater New York 
called ** The Annual Recor 
tion of Real and Personal 
of Manhattan, The Bronx, 
Richmond, comprising Tl 
will be open for examinatic 
second Monday of Januar 
until the 

iST DAY OF 
During the time that the 


inspection, application may be 


or corporation claiming to 
sessed valuation of real or 
the same corrected 

In the Borough of Manh 
of the Department of Taxe 
280 Broadway 


MENT 
BOROUGH OF 


APRIL, 


TORK, 
AND 

MANHATTAN, 
TEWART BUILDING. 


N 
AXE ASSESS- 
Ss, 


January 12, 1903 
IVEN, AS REQUIRED 
Charter, that the books 
d of the Assessed Valua- 


Estate of the Boroughs 
Brooklyn, Queens and 
1e City of New York’ 
1 and correction on the 
y, and will remain open 


1903 

books are open to public 

made by any person 

be aggrieved by the as- 
personal estate to have 


at the main office 
Assessments, No 


attan, 
2s and 


In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the 


Department, 
and Seventy-Seventh Stree 


In the Borough of Brooklyn, 
Municipal Building. 
Borough of Queens, at the office of the 


Department, 
In the 
Department, Hackett Bu 
and Fifth Street, Long Isla 
In the Borough of Rich 
Department, Masonic Builc 
Corporations in all the B 
plications only at the main 
Manhattan 
Application in relation t 
of personal estate must t 
assessed at the office of the 


ough where such person resides 


non-resident c arrying on 


New York, at the office of 


Municipal Building, 


One Hundred 
tand Third Avenue 


at the office of the 


ilding, Jackson Avenue 
nd City 

1ond, at the office of the 
jing, Stapleton. 

oroughs must make ap- 
office in the Borough of 


o the assessed valuation 
ye made by the person 
Department in the Bor- 
and in the case of a 
business in the City of 
the Department of the 


Borough where such place of business is located, 


between the hours of 10 A. 

on Saturday, when 

between 10 A. M. and 12 nc 
JAMES L. 
WILLIAM 8 
GEORGE 


M.and 2 P. M., except 


all applications must be made 


0Nn. 

Ww ELLS, President, 
COGSWE LL, 

J. GILLESPIE, 


SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 


RUFUS L. 


SCOTT, 


Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 








The Lion’ 


a novel monthly prize comr 
beautiful little book, 
ton, Smedley, Penfield, 

artists. Send four cents 
list of over three 


thousand 


s Movth 


etition, is described in a 


illustrated by Gibson, Reming- 
Hutt, and other well-known 
at once for the book and 


dollars in prizes, to 


The Lion’s Mouth, 419 West 13th St., New York 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


ACT I. OF “MARY OF MAGDALA.” 


The scene in Mary’s house.— Byron. 






















MRS. FISKE AS “MARY OF MAGDALA,” 


In her successful Biblical drama. 
Morrison, 





Why the Sudden Popularity 
of the Religious Drama? 


By Eleanor Franklin. 





MISS ELEANOR ROBSON 


As the charming Audrey, in the play ot 
that name.—Sarony. 








[" IS interesting to observe, coming simultaneously as 

it has with the general discussion in religious period- 
icals of the decadence of the church, a sudden irruption of 
religious drama in New York. The question naturally 
arises as to the cause of this new development and the 
effect it may have upon the public mind. Since the 
church began, there has been a standing protest within 
its holy precincts against the introduction upon the mimic 
The fact that the 
most widely and generously discussed productions of New 
York's theatrical season range from “ Audrey ’’ a pretty 
dramatization of a little romance in a scene of which an 
old-fashioned puritanical sermon is preached, to a drama- 
tization, taken almost literally fromthe Bible, of the story 
of Christ’s betrayal and crucifixion, gives convincing 
proof of the radical change that has been slowly but 
surely taking place for years in the trend of religious 
thought. 

The unrealized and unintentional purpose of the 
religious drama, it seems to me, is to preach powerful 
sermons against the narrow bigotry too often apparent 
in certain phases of religious faith, and to work with telling 
strokes which leave an unforgettable impression against all 
soul-shriveling beliefs in anything but a Divinity who is 
all knowledge, universal understanding, and therefore all 
love and sympathy. This is an approximate expression 
of an almost indefinable impression which has been left 
with me by each religious play I have witnessed in New 
York this season, with the sole exception, perhaps, of 
“Kveryman,” which was billed by Mr. Charles Frohman 
(who, praise to him for a great business manager could not 
lift both eyes heavenward at once, because one perforce 
must remain upon the box-office) as “the great morality 
play.” In advertising it in this manner he doubtless 
realized that he was placing it before the publie as the 
greatest dramatic curiosity he could possibly find. It is, 
indeed, a revival of one of the old morality plays of the 
fifteenth century, and is reproduced as nearly as possible 
in the same manner, with the same pomp and solemnity 
and meagreness of scenic environment which prevailed 
at the period of its first presentation. Mendelssohn Hall, 
in its most festive mood, is not the cheerfullest place in 
New York, but pervaded by a solemn light through which 


stage of any sacred person or subject 

















float the sepulchral tones of Death admenishing Everyman 
to prepare for a journey at the end of which he must make 
a sure reckoning to God for the way in which he has lived, 
it positively assumes the clamminess of cold perspiration. 

It was a stroke of managerial brilliancy to produce 
“Everyman” in a place of this sort, with its straight up- 
and-down walls, its severe, unyielding wooden chairs, un- 
carpeted floor. and solemn yellow lights. To add to the 
funereal gloom of it all, programmes printed upon stiff 
white paper and omitting the names of the players, some 
of whom were exceedingly clever, admonished the audience 
to “please refrain from applauding.” It was simply 
lovely! One paid one’s little two dollars into an ordinary 
enough box-otfice goodness knows, and then we entered 
on tiptoe and sat bolt upright for an hour and three- 
quarters, listening intently and without intermission to 
an undoubtedly beautiful lesson in the consolation which 
religion offers to make less terrible the inexorable claims 
of death, but constantly restraining a natural desire, 
grown out of habit, of course, to applaud the excellent 
acting done by the voung woman in the principal ré6le. 
My own bump of ridicule not being an inverted one, I 
found some difficulty in obeying all the rules and main- 
taining absolute silence throughout the performance, 
especially when Goodjellowship, Riches and all the 
other earth vanities deserted “Everyman” on the 
brink of the grave, with a jerkiness and uncertainty that 
would do credit to the latest recruit in the back row of a 
badly trained chorus. But I am told we only get out of 
life what we bring to it, so I must have been at fault, and 
there may have been hundreds, must have been in fact, 
who went away from performances of “Everyman,” 
feeling deeply impressed with the undoubted power of the 
moral it points. As a piece of literature it is impressive 
and pure in tone from start to finish, and is most inter- 
esting as an illustration of the estimation in which Puritan 
England held the legitimate drama; but that it should 
appeal solemnly to an audience of present-day confirmed 
theatre-goers, whose only quest is for diversion and 
change, is a thing almost unbelievable and renders elo- 
quent testimony to the fact that there is “everlasting 
reality in religion.”’ 

When’ Hall Caine’s “The Christian” was produced, 
and I go back to this because it was the beginning, I 
believe, of the highly religious form of play,—there was 
great discussion pro and con as to its sacrilege or harm- 
lessness, and Liebler & Co., under whose management the 
production was made, gave aspecial matinée, I remember, 
sending tickets to every clergyman in town and inviting 
their honest criticism. This was particularly impressed 
upon my mind by the incident of my observing the halves 
of a couple of theatre tickets on top of the waste-paper 
basket in my pastor’s study. Now this lofty-browed 
gentleman still believes in a personal live devil with red 
scales, hoofs and horns, so he says, and I think he means 
it, for he preaches often and eloquently on texts full of 
fire and brimstone and takes occasion as often as possible 
to denounce in round terms all worldly vanities, making 
a special shining mark of the theatre, which he calls a 


“school of vice” and “the ruination of society.”” When 
he gets tired of all this he runs over to Paris for a month, 
or takes a turn down to Havana and back or to some 
other festive capital, 
‘Where the beet is like the worst, 

Where they ain’t no Ten Commandments 

An’ a man can raise a thirst,’”’ 
and where he can recuperate his spiritual forces after the 
manner of a wise man. Now, knowing much of this to 
be true, I thought surely I had “caught him with the 
goods”? when I saw the two little blue coupons. But, no, 
sir; not he! He had placed them there on purpose, 
artistically arranged them in fact on a nice big piece of 
white paper, expressly to bait Just such eager curiosity as 
mine. 

He had given the matter some thought evidently, and 
he didn’t want to miss a chance to launch a few shafts of 
what he considered shining truth and blistering invective 
against the firm of worthy managers who had dared to 
put into the mouths of groundlings and grovelers those 
beautiful lessons which should be preached from the 
pulpit only. 

“Ah, well! Many are called, but few are chosen,” I 
interrupted timorously, but I was sorry I spoke for he 
didn’t quite follow me. He took it as a prettily turned 
compliment and immediately straightened up. 

“Have you ever read ‘ The Christian’?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. “I have read some of the reviews 
and seen the bill-boards; that is enough for me.” 

Now, I consider this man, worthy Christian though he 
be and a doer of much good after his own fashion, a fair 
representative of the class of ministers who still hurl 
denunciation against a profession which stands second to 
none in its opportunities for placing before a heedless 
world in a masterful way great life lessons that can hardly 
fail to be elevating in their effect upon even the most 
thoughtless. “The Christian’? was followed by Klaw 
& Erlanger’s great production of “ Ben-Hur,” a play 
which many seemed to think might tread very close on 
the line of sacrilege. Since this idea was starred con- 
spicuously by the firm’s press representative, it may have 
had much to do with the undoubted success of the enter- 


Continued on page 62 
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SCENE BETWREN “ KNOLEVGE” AND 
“ EVERYMAN,” 
In the quaint old morality play, “‘Everyman.”’—Byron, 























“JUDAS” AND “ HARAN,” 


In the impressive final act of ‘* Mary of Magdala.” 
Byron. 



































THE PURITAN CHURCH SCENE IN “ AUDREY” 
With its exciting incidents.—Byron. 
































SCENE IN THE GARDENS OF THE VATICAN. 
Act III. of ‘* The Eternal City.”— Byron. 
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PANORAMA OF OLD HICKORY MINE, SHOWING DIGGINGS IN BROAD VEIN IN THE MOUNTAIN OF COPPER AND THE ENTIRE CAMP 





OF THE MINERS. 





Down in the Depths 


By Harry 





of Mountainous Utah 


Beardsley 








Mitrorp, Uran, January 5th, 1903. 
T WAS a square hole with a pine board cover; and when 
I looked down into it, I could see for a little way the 
track on which the ore bucket slid, and at the side of the 
track a very narrow ladder. Beyond that total 
blackness, which had a look of infinite extent. It seemed 
as though I were about to step through an opening in the 
crust of the earth and allow myself to be lowered in a 
sheet-iron bucket an indefinite distance into the hollow, 
opaque interior. The track extended downward almost 
perpendicularly, there being 


was 


head well in. And downward we slipped through the 
close, black stillness. 

The descent seemed so rapid that I closed my eyes and 
Then 
I opened them and there was nothing to dispel the illusion. 
The darkness was so complete that it seemed to press 
closely about me; it was so black that it seemed to possess 
Then far below I heard a 
in the 
moments 


imagined we were falling through boundless space. 


I was buried in it. 
looked down and saw 
In a 


substance. 
Very cautiously I 
a dim, small flame. 


shout. 


distance few more 





THE NEW 


with only the light.of his candle or little lantern to cheer him, that 
the situation seems to have cast a spell over these men them- 
selves. They move through the narrow, ragged tunnels in a man- 
ner mysterious and like animals which burrow, as though they 
were guided by feeling more than by sight. Yet among those, 
at least, who dig for the ore of precious metals there is an enthu- 
siasm and interest which sustains and encourages them. They are 
always looking forward for something better. And in the cop- 
per mines, like those which I visited with Mr. Farish in southern 
Utah, the work is healthful. The men labor in eight-hour shifts 

part of them at night, which is not a hardship. Besides, in the 
winter the miners are’ warm, and se- 
cure from the bitter cold blasts, 
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while in the summer they are occu- 
pying a cool cave. In the large 
mines like the O. K., one of the Ma- 
jestic group, air is forced down the 
shafts by a fan propelled by ma- 

chinery, aiding the natural 





just sufficient slant to it to 





circulation of air afforded 





keep the ore bucket on the 
rails. This sheet-iron pail 
was narrow, with only room 
in it for two of us to stand 
side by side. With me was 
the noted mining expert, Mr. 
William A. Farish, and he 
warned me to keep my head 
in and not allow my hands 
or elbows to extend over 
the edges of the bucket. 
Then one of the men at the 
opening of the mine gave 
three taps, and, with an in- 
terval, another distinct tap 
on a gong, and the bucket- 
car started downward 











by the construction of the 
mine drifts and _ tunnels. 
It is in the lead mines that 
the health of the workmen 
gives way. The dust from 
the drills penetrates their 
lungs, and those who work 
at this mining too many 
years and without long in- 
termissions frequently con- 
tract consumption, from 
which many die. 

Others were awaiting us 
at the foot of the shaft 
and together we started to 
explore the “0. K. copper 


mine. No mine possesses 








As a tenderfoot I was so 
interested in all the proceed- 
ings that I forgot for the mo- 
ment the warning about keeping the head well in. The 
‘ar was in motion and I was about to inquire into the 
code of signals with the bells, when something rapped 


me suddenly from behind. It was the frame of the 
shaft, which my head had struck as { passed down- 
ward ; for, alas! I had leaned out too far. After that 


ne more warnings were necessary, for one learns many 
things by experience. In’ a few seconds we had fallen 
out of the daylight and were in impenetrable darkness. 
Moreover, we were dropping with a swiftness for which 
there was no gauge or measurement. In the very in- 
ability to see, however, there was a sensation of pleas- 
ant security. I am sure that in descending such a 
distance in the open air one would feel that there was 
much more of danger. One could not resist the temp- 
tation then of glancing down toward the far-away, solid 
ground, and wondering how it would seem to fall such a 
distance. In the black shaft of the mine the only thing 
to bear in mind was that little matter about keeping the 


CAMP OF THE HARRINGTON-HICKORY MINE, LOOKING ACROSS THE MEADOWS OF MILFORD. 


we had reached the bottom of the shaft. A miner, in 
whose hand was a candle, held the unsteady taper where 
it would give us the best aid in climbing from our traveling 
box; then he pulled a cord, ringing a bell far above at the 
opening of the shaft. This time it was three, and then 
two, taps of the gong. Still unsatisfied, I persisted in 
my inquiries about these mysterious signals. I learned 
that three taps cf the bell means always that the men 
who traveled down the shaft were either safely in or 
safely out of this subterranean elevator; and after the 
three taps, one more was always a signal to lower the 
bucket, and two taps meant to raise it. Invariably these 


bell-calls to lift or drop the bucket must be preceded by, 


the three bells indicating the safety of the men. And 
probably no signals in the world are more carefully ob- 
served than these. 

There is something so weird and unnatural about the 
life and work of the miner, toiling hour after hour hun- 
dreds of feet under ground, much of the time alone and 


more interest for a visitor 
than one where copper 
found, for the journey is a 
tour of discovery of beautiful colors. 
Rich gold may be found in a rock 
which at a glance has no more beauty 
than a lump of yellow clay, but cop- 
per gives a signal of its presence in 
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hues so varied, rich and lustrous, 
that the visitor at once begins gath- 
ering specimens until he is loaded 





DIGGING OUT ORF 800 FEET BE 
GROUND AT THE 0. K. MINE. 








down. As we stumbled along through 





nearly a mile of tunnels far under 

ground we encountered these colors constantly. They were not 
apparent until we held our candles close to the walls or the ceil- 
ings of jagged rock. Then we would see the rich grass-green, or 
the velvety blue, or the red, or a gorgeous blending of colors, like 
that in the feathers of a peacock, or the sparkle of yellow or the 
glow of glossy black. All these colors were the expression of rich 
copper. The green was malachite, a compound which is sixty-two 
per cent. copper, and when I held my candle close to some of it which 
was like green moss, there arose a “strange, light-green flame. 
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TWENTY THOUSAND TONS OF ORE READY FOR THE SMELTER AT THE O. K. 
MINE.— VALUE, $200,000 AFTER ALL SMELTING EXPENSES ARE PAID. 
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GASOLINE HOIST AT THE OLD HICKORY MINE. 


And the red ore 
is the richest of all, being another oxide and containing 884 per 
cent. of copper, 84 per cent. more than the black ore, which is an- 
other oxide. The 
blending of red and blue and purple and containing more than 
half copper. The yellow ore, a sulphur compound, is not so rich, 
being 34 per cent. copper 

All these facts we learned as we trudged from cavern 
another, our flickering candles. It a long 
walk, nearly a mile under ground, through a network of tunnels 
and dark through “ drifts” 

cuts.” 


proportion of copper nearly as high as the green. 


“peacock” ore is called bornite, a beautiful 


one 


into guided by was 


and and “ cross- 
I imagined a stranger wan- 
dering alone and unlighted in this 


passages, 


“ stopes”’ 











underground labyrinth. I thought 
how easy it would be for such a one, 
in this mile of crossing and recross- 
ing tunnels, to confused, 
and to stumble blindly and aimlessly 
through one after 


become 


passage 





AMONG THE RUGGED GOLD, SILVER, AND LEAD-BEARING HILLS OF THE VICKSBURG MINE. 








The Picturesque Development of a Great 
Copper District 








the action of water. Near the surface the amount of 
water has been greatest, and as it sunk downward to 
the water level it carried copper in solution with it, leav- 
ing, however, the green stain of the metal on the rock. 
This rock, from which the copper had been 
taken by the action of water, has a 


some of 


porous appear- 


ance. It is said by miners to be “ leeched out.”” Through- 
out all the levels there remained, however, a certain 


amount of the ore in rock too solid for the action of water, 
this quality of ore naturally increasing with the distance 


work is done from underneath, the miners cutting away’ 
the ore above them. As they do this they brace up with 
great timbers and columns the rock over their heads, in 

creasing the height of the perpendicular columns as the 
ore is removed. ‘This is called “stoping” and it prevents 
the caving in of the rock. The tunnels, then, marked out 
a body of ore 300 feet deep, 300 feet long, and 100 feet 
wide. The shafts, the tunnels, and cross-cuts showed all 
this to be ore. So in this little block 
cubic feet of copper ore. 


was nine million 


Mr. l’arish explained that 





another, groping helpless- 


thirteen cubic feet made a 





ly in the opaque air, 
wandering over and over 
again through the same 
dark ways, until the lost 
one should become at last 
exhausted, and sink faint- 
ing in despair. Ugh! The 
thought was unpleasant 
and I was glad of my good 
company. Yet any one 
of the party, from Mr. 
Farish, the manager, to one 
of the miners, was as fa- 
miliar with the plans and 
directions of the passage- 
ways are with the 
| streets in our own neigh- 





as we 











ton, so here was about 700,- 
000 tons. The had 
shown that the average ton 
of this ore from the surface 
downward contained 160 
pounds ot copper, which, 
after all expenses of smelt- 
ing were paid, would make 


assay 





a net profit of four cents 
a pound. This was 2 net 
value of $6.40 a ton; and 


besides the copper, the assay 
had demonstrated that there 
was gold and silver in this 
ore to the value of $3.60 a 
ton. So, according to the 
conservative estimate of Mr. 








borhood. 

They described the tun- 
nels by the points of the 
compass. This one ran south, an- 
other ran west to meet it. The idea 
of east, west, north and south, in 
tunnels 300 feet under ground, 
| seemed absurd to me, but not at all 











UT ORE 800 FEET BELOW 
ID AT THE O. K. MINE. 


to the miners. But these tunnels 
were all a part of a definite plan to 
develop the greatest amount of cop- 
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per ore, lift it to the surface and 
haul it to a smelter, in the most in- 
expensive manner. In the ©. K. mine the surface showed the 
presence of a great copper vein by “outcroppings” bearing the 
copper colors. Shafts were sunk to a depth of 400 feet. From 
the shaft, at a depth of 100 feet, tunnels were dug laterally, these 
tunnels being called “drifts.” Other “drifts” of the same sort 
were made at the 200-foot level and the 300-foot level. These 
tunnels passed through and around the broad vein of ore which 
was indicated at the surface. 

The greater the depth, according to 
Farish, the expert, the richer the 


the statement of Mr. 


CAMP OF OLD HICKORY MINE NESTLING AMONG COPPER-BEARING MOUNTAINS. 


downward. And at the water level, where the “leeching”’ 
has stopped, is found the richest ore of all. 

The tunnels in the O. K. mine were merely what is 
called the development work. They only measured the 
body of ore and marked the boundary of work to be done 
later, in the same way as the farmer marks out by a 
furrow the patch of plowing which he is to do. At the 
300-foot level there were two tunnels nearly parallel, 100 
feet apart, and extending along the ore vein 300 feet. At 
intervals of 100 feet there were cross tunnels meeting the 
parallel tunnels. One of the parallel “drifts” and one of 
the cross-cuts remained to be finished, and we saw miners 
drilling for blasts as we groped our way along. 

The parallel tunnels and cross-cuts at intervals of 100 
feet mark out three squares of ore, each being practically 
100 feet square. The next step is to remove the ore 
from each one of these squares, leaving a subterranean 
room 100 feet long and 100 feet wide and 300 feet deep 
when all the ore has been taken out to the surface. ‘The 


Farish, this little block of 
the copper vein of the O. K. 
mine alone was worth $10 a 
ton, or $7,000,000. And this was only a smal! part of 
the vein*marked out for the first work. The same vein, 
Mr. Farish said, extended hundreds of feet up the hillside 
and an indefinite distance below. As we talked these 
things over in the candle- light, making our figures by 
the unsteady flicker of the burning tallow, the color- 
lined tunnels and drifts took on a new interest. 

Then we climbed a ladder a dozen feet long and saw 
by our candle-light that we were in a strange cave, a 
vacuum left by the turgid upheavals of the earth’s crust, 
the tremendous disturbances which made the mountains 
themselves. And from all about the rock ceiling of the 
cavern, in the rifts and crevices, Aung stalactites of copper 
ore like thick hanging strings of seaweed. These grassy 
fringes of metallic rock crumbled as I ground them in 
my hand. Nearest the entrance the fringe was red, but 
as we stumbled farther into the depths of the cavern the 
stringing clusters of copper were a deep green a color 


Continued on page 68. 





ore in copper. The explanation 








or this is simple. Metals like 
copper are peculiarly subject to 























PANORAMA OF THE SMELTER OF THE MAJESTIC COPPER MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY. 
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Continued from page 67. 
unspeakably rich and beautiful. It was such color as to 
give one a feeling of pure delight, like a strain of music. 
And this weird beauty is some day to be converted into 
plain brown copper, to be used in making boilers, and 
electric wires, and one-cent pieces! 

After that we started for the opening of the O. K. 
mine. We climbed into the bucket and were lifted by 
twos up into the white daylight. After a mysterious 
drop into subterranean space it is a gratifying sensation 
to be standing solidly again on the good surtace of the 
earth. There is something pleasantly wholesome and 
substantial in the feeling. 

The result of nearly a mile of tunneling, which was 
done merely to determine the “lay of the land” in the 
O. K. mine, was a huge pile of ore outside ready for the 
smelter. In this I saw all the gorgeous colors of the 
subterranean passages, showing the value of the rock. 
There were 20,000 tons of it in the pile, said Mr. Farish, 
and, after all expenses of smelting had been paid, it would 
bring $10 a ton, like that below the surface. So this 
dump alone was worth $200,000. Already from this mine 
1,200 tons of ore had been taken and sold. It was a selected 
shipment, the ore being so rich that nearly half of it 
was pure copper. It was*these shipments from one of the 
mines of the Majestic that startled the mining world and 
started the active development of the Beaver County 
district. 

Afterward we went to other mines of the Majestic 
Company, of Milford, Utah, which had been selected for a 
visit because their recent development and the activity of 
this new big company has been the means of attracting the 
attention of the whole country, and particularly of finan- 
cial people of the East, to this neglected mining wealth of 
Utah. The plan which is being worked out.for the develop- 
ment of the Majestic properties is almost as interesting 
to the tenderfoot as are the mines of gorgeous color them- 
selves. The beginning of the construction of a smelter 
near the little flat, treeless town of Milford, and the 
employment of more than a hundred men in the mines, 
have made a great stir and boom in BeaverCounty. New 
frame shanties are springing up in the town, a tri-weekly 
newspaper has been started, the “hotels” are turning 
guests away; and the cause of all this fever and activity 
lies back in the glorious hills. 

Thirty years ago these mines of Beaver County were 
worked in a desultory way for gold and silver and copper. 
The mining was done by individuals with pick and drill 
and one-horse “whims” or hoists. They selected only 
the richest ore, picking it out wherever they found it, 
“gophering” the mines, leaving the vast quantities of 
good ore of a little lower grade. They carted their 
product in wagons to smelters far away, until the 
smelters made such exorbitant charges that the mining 
became unprofitable and the great copper mines of 
Beaver County were for years abandoned. ‘They lay 
untouched by the constant, active horde of prospectors 
and small investors who forever roam over every mining 
district. The general report was accepted that there was 
plenty of copper in these mountains, which are a wall 


for the “ meadows of Milford,” but that it would be un- 
profitable to mine it. 

So it was easy for Mr. A. B. Lewis, president of the 
Majestic Company to obtain control quietly of the best 
mines in the Milford district. He acquired the owner- 
ship of eight groups of mines, comprising 120 claims, 
2,400 acres of ground. The groups of mines all lie within 
a few miles of each other near the town of Milford, on the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad, 221 miles south of Salt Lake 
City. Between the mountains and the town is a broad 
plain which is covered with sage brush and rabbit grass 
and is uncultivated. At a point in this plain, selected so 
that it will be most easily accessible from all of the eight 
groups of mines, the company is building a smelter which 
costs $200,000 and will have a capacity of 350 tonsa day. 
A spur of the railroad is already built to the partly con- 
structed smelter, on which a large foree of men are at 
work, and over which the smelted products of the mines 
copper, gold, silver, and lead—will be hauled. 

But the most interesting part of the plan is the system 
by which the ore is to be transported from the mines to 
the smelter. To each one of the groups a railroad line 
is to be run, so that the system will be like the human 
hand, the sinelter being the palm and these lines to the 
mines the fingers. As the level of the smelter is lower 
than that of the mines, the ore cars will run to the former 
by gravity and it will be necessary only to haul back by 
power the empty cars. The smelter occupies one corner 
of a thousand-acre tract owned by the Majestic Company, 
and this is already laid out as a town site, to be called, 
probably, Lewisville, after the president of the company; 
or it may be “ Majestic,” after the name of the groups of 
mines. The town will be the home of the smelter em- 
ployés—about 150 at first—and their families, besides 
those who will supply the needs of life to this number. 
And if Mr. William A. Farish is elected mayor (his name 
is already prominently mentioned) there will not be a 
saloon in the town. Milford, a few miles away, will be 
glad to hear this, I have heard. 

Since the Majestic Company has begun to develop its 
mines in Beaver County there has been a rejuvenation of 
this whole section, so that other mines, those in the range 
that lies to the eastward as well as those in the Milford 
district proper, will have abundant ores to smelt, and all 
those must come to the Majestic smelter, as there is no 
other so near or accessible. And the smelting industry 
is one of the most profitable in the country. 

During my three days’ stay at Milford, I have had time 
to visit only four of the eight Majestic groups. In the 
Vicksburg I saw the indications of a vein 14 miles long, 
containing what is known as carbonate of lead, carrying, 
I was told, gold and silver; one vein, 300 feet long and 
100 feet wide, containing gold in value of $7 to $20 a ton. 
There were great quantities of iron, too, which is valu- 
able in smelting as a flux to hold the precious metals. In 
the Harrington-Hickory group we traced for thousands 
of feet a vein of ore bearing, according to the assays, 30 
to 35 per cent. of lead, 35 ounces of silver, and from $1 to 
$2 aton in gold. Here were other veins of copper ore 100 
feet wide and containing 10 to 12 per cent. of the metal. 








But perhaps most interesting of all was the Old Hickory 
mine, for here I saw the “mountain of copper” about 
which I had been told so much. I stood at the foot of 
this mountain and looked upward at a line of “ gopher- 
ings” that made the ground look like a town of giant 
prairie dogs. These diggings followed the line of a broad 
copper vein, for the rock which was thrown out of them 
was a beautiful green. This series of verdant stone heaps 
showed invariably the presence of copper. Then, into 
the side of the mountain was a tunnel reaching into the 
vein indicated by the green rock above. Into this tunnel 
we went, candle in hand, and there again we found the 
miners digging out the precious vari-colored ore. 

Much of this, Mr. Farish told me, was of a high grade, 
showing that the surface indications which were so prom- 
inent had not proved false, and that the ore grew richer 
as the shaft went deeper. And over the breast of this 
mountain this great vein extended for three-quarters of 
amile, a huge wedge of copper ore 200 feet wide. This 
alone, said the expert, would keep a smelter running ten 
years and would produce millions over and over again. So 
the company is hurrying the completion of its smelter, so 
as to begin to grind out its metals. 

William A. Farish is one of the picturesque figures in 
the history of mining in. America. He began work in a 
Western mine when he was fourteen years old, and now 
he is a grandfather of ten years’ standing. For years he 
has been known as one of the most careful and intelligent 
of mining experts in the United States. He was at one 
time manager of the Hearst mines and has controlled 
many other prominent metal properties. It was he who 
located the great Homestake mine in South Dakota, the 
stock of which increased in a few years from $1 to $200 a 
share in value. 

And it was on the judgment of Mr. Farish that the 
organizers of the Majestic Company invested their money. 
He has planned that each of the eight groups of mines 
shall contribute to the most profitable handling of the 
ore of all the others. 

“We have gold and silver and copper, lead and iron,” 
said Mr. Farish, “so distributed that the iron will be a 
flux in the smelter for the precious metals, and where gold 
and silver are not the main products they are in quan- 
tities large enough to pay the cost of getting out the 
copper. Our great bodies of copper ore are of a medium 
grade, from 5 to 10 per cent. on the average. It doesn’t 
take high-grade ore to make fortunes now. One of the 
richest copper mines in the country, namely, the Arizona 
Copper Company at Clifton, smelts 1,300 tons of ore a 
day, and its average is only 4 per cent. in copper and 
without gold or silver. The Majestic mines have produced 
a million dollars of precious metals already, and only a 
few little holes have been dug in the veins.” 

Mining is to-day something like the mercantile business. 
By the investment of large capital and the great volume 
of business the great department stores of the cities are 
making their owners millionaires, although the profits of 
each sale are small. Through their great volume of 
business and the operation of their own smelters the big 
modern mining companies earn the greatest fortunes. 





Why the Sudden Popularity of the 
Religious Drama? 


Continued from page 65. 
prise from a box-office standpoint. Be that as it may, it 
ran to crowded houses in New York for more than a 
season, and since it must have been most impressive, 
magnificently mounted as it was, to the impressionable 
ones who love the thrill of emotional religion, it can 
hardly have failed to do great good. 

Time has been, as every one knows, when the stage was 
sunk in depths of depravity. A glance at Jeremy Collier’s 
famous diatribe, “A Short View of the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the English Stage,” which was published in 
1698, will cause the thoughtful reader, who knows the 
stage as it is to-day, to bow in admiration to a profession 
which has climbed to such splendid heights in so short 
a time and in the face of the bitter opposition of the 
religious world. In Leibler & Co.’s production of Hall 
Caine’s “The Eternal City,”’ which is now running at the 
Victoria, Mr. E. M. Holland is playing the Pope of Rome. 
Now, as a man whose life is clean without question and 
whose aspirations are admirable, Mr. Holland is worthy 
to essay the réle of any saint in the calendar, if it were 
assigned to him,since “a man’s a man for a’ that”; and 
considering this it is interesting to recall that some thirty 
years ago the father of this good American gentleman 
was refused Christian burial in Christian New York for 
no reason in the world but that he was an actor. “Go 
to the little church around the corner,” said the broad- 
minded minister to whom application was made by the 
grief-stricken friends of the beloyed old man for sanc- 
tuary and Christian service. “They may do such things 
there.” And that “little church around, the corner” will 
stand, as long as the church exists, as .4 proud monument 
to the sweet spirit of the simple-minded man who has 
learned that. “the greatest of these is charity” and that 
“nor height nor depth nor any other creature shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God.” 

Doesn’t it seem rather strange that only the actor, and 
hardly ever the author, has been blamed for the immoral 
plays which have kept the weight of shame upon this 
worthy profession so long? Jeremy Collier, in writing of 
Dryden’s comedies, said, “I’m sorry the author should 
stoop thus low and use his understanding so unkindly”’; 
and he aimed a glittering shaft at Congreve when he-said; 
“What can be the meaning of such representations unless 


it be to extinguish shame and make lewdness a diversion?” 

Mr. Paul Heyse, the scholarly author of “Mary of 
Magdala,” has daringly delved into the sacred heart of 
Scripture itself for the materials of his story, and, handling 
them reverently with splendid tact and discretion, has 
evolved a play which is the extremest type of religious 
drama yet seen in New York, and by far the most im- 
pressive from a Christian standpoint. Its story is half 
Biblical, half fictional. Through it he opens up to the 
imagination a vista of wonderful possibility and makes 
one marvel at the fact that though for two thousand 
years it has lain at the heart’s centre of the world, vet it 
seems new with this new telling; and Mrs. Fiske, I believe, 
has entirely escaped censure for having made the pro- 
duction and essayed the magnificent role of Mary the 
Magdalene. The Bible is full of just such splendid 
material, and that it has only recently begun to receive 
stage presentation outside of the famous Passion Play, 
must be attributed to the fact that the church itself has 
always held it as forbidden fruit to the dramatic author. 
Will “Mary of Magdala,” “The Eternal City,” “The 
Christian,” “ Ben-Hur,” “The Cardinal,” and the hundred 
daring themes of recent literary production serve as a 
wedge in the door held tight against such invasion? This 
is a narrow thought, and it is better to believe that these 
religious dramas are links in a mighty chain of modern 
soul-freedom that is slowly but surely welding itself in 
indissoluble bonds about the church and the world, 
drawing together two great forces which have eternally 
antagonized each other. 

~ * 


The Passing of the Parlor Match. 


N VIEW of the fact that over thirteen hundred fires 
were caused in New York City last year by the use 

of parlor matches, we cannot question the wisdom ot the 
fire commissioner :n issuing the order that no such matches 
shall be manufactured or sold in the metropolis after 
January Ist. If the order is enforced, however, as it 
ought to be, we should not like to feel responsible for 
the amount of hot and fevered Janguage that will be 
floating about from people who suddenly discover, at 
unhappy moments, that they have missed the connection 
between the matches they carry and the box without which 
their. scratching is in vain. Safety is a good thing, but 


so is a boot-heel when you are alone in the dark with at 


match and miles away fron! a friction box. 


Reichstag Catching Up with Congress. 


‘HAT THE great democratic principles of freedom and 
equality are rapidly permeating the German people 
was made evident by recent stormy scenes in the German 
Reichstag during the discussion of a tariff bill, when 
epithets such as “dog” and “rascal” were freely ex- 
changed, the tumult reaching such a pitch finally that 
the president was forced to suspend the sitting of the 
hoyse for the first time in the history of that body. All 
this is encouraging. It needs only a little set-to now 
between two or more German lawmakers to bring the 
Reichstag right up to the level of our own Congress. 


And So 


Sue Founp How tHe Corree Hasitr Coutp Be Easiny 
Lert Orr. 


“My husband had -eoffee dyspepsia for a number of 
years,”’ writes a lady from Dundee, N. Y. “Coffee did 
not agree with him as it soured on his stomach, and he 
decided to stop it. 

“We felt the need of some warm drink and tried several 
things, but were soon tired of them. Finally a friend told 
me of the good Postum Food Coffee had done her family, 
and I ordered a package from the grocer 

“We have used it for three years with splendid result. 
It agrees perfectly with his stomach and dyspepsia has 
entirely left him. I find in talking to people who have 
used Postum and not liked it that the reason is that they 
do not let it boil long enough. _ When prepared according 
to directions, it makes a beautiful, clear, golden brown 
beverage like the highest grade gf coffee in color. 

“We let the childrep have Postum every morning and 
it agrees with theifi nicely and they thrive on it. I am 
sure that if eyeryone using coffee would change to Postura 
that the peytentage of invalids would be far less than it 
is at presestt.”’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. + 

It i# easy to change from coffee to Postum and the 
benefit is sure and quick, for Postum is composed only 
of phe grains intended by Nature for man’s subsistence 
aid it goes to work in Nature’s way to correct the dis- 


“orders caused by coffee and rebuild the broken down 


blood and nerve cells. A ten days’ trial of Postum will 
prove this to the most skeptical. 
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| Will Cure You of | 
Rheumatism 


Else No Money Is Wanted. 


Any honest person who suffers from 
Rheumatism is welcome to this offer. 

I am a specialist in Rheumatism, and 
have saiated more cases than any other 


physician, I think. For sixteen years I 
made 2,000 experiments with different 
drugs, testing all known remedies while 


searching the world for something. better. 
Nine years ago I found «a costly chemical 
in Germany which, with my previous dis- 
coveries, gives me a certain cure. 

I don’t mean that it can turn bony joints 
into flesh again; but it can cure the dis- 
ease at any stage, completely and forever. 
I have done it fully 100,000 times. 

I know this so well that I will furnish my 
remedy on trial. Simply write me a postal 
for my book on Rheumatism, and I will 
mail you an order on your druggist for six 
bottles Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure. Take 
it for a month at my risk. If it succeeds, 
the cost is only $5.50. If it fails, I will pay 
the druggist myself—and your mere word 
shall decide it. 

I mean that exactly. If you say the 
results are not what I claim, I don’t expect | 


a penny from you: 
have no samples. Any mere sample 
that can affect chronic Rheumatism must 


be drugged to the verge of danger. I use 
no such drugs, and it is folly to take them. 
You must get the disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. It has cured 
the oldest cases that I ever met. And in 
all my experience—in all my 2,000 tests 
I never found another remedy that would 
cure one chronic case in ten. 

Write me and I will send you the order. 
Try my remedy for a month, as it can’t 
harm you anyway. If it fails it is free. 

Address Dr. Shoop, Box 949, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 





FLORIDA 
CUBA and 
THE SOUTH 


— ‘ 
floridas wmous Jrd9ns 


“NEW YORK AND FLORIDA 
SPECIAL » 
“FLORIDA AND WEST INDIAN 
——— LIMITED » 
Ahsoluttly the Quickest Roulé 





~""" PASSENGER AND TICKET OFFices: 





NEW YORK, 1161 Grosowar 
PHILADELPHIA, 31 Sovrm 30 Sr. 
WASHINGTON, 601 Penna. Ave 


BOSTON, 26 Scnoor Sracer 
BALTIMORE, 107 E. Geaman Sa 
RICHMOND, 638 EC. Maun Sr, 








| horse-racing tiy 
“up ve 


held stocks 


| (3) Jacob Berry & Co. do a large business. 


| steel shares is to be made 





ORPHINE 


OPIUM LAUDANUM 
AND LIQUOR HABITS 


The only method absolutely and positively free from all 
pain, nervousness and distress at all stages. Continue 
your regular work every day. Your own household need 
not know you are on treatment. No substitution, but a thor- 
ough lasting cure. rite to-day for free trial treatment 
and sealed booklet to DR. PURDY, Reom 65 Mitch- 
ell Bldg, Houston, Texas. 








Bermuda nevvox | 


48 Hours by Elegant Steamship. 
GOLF, FISHING, YACHTING 


Frost Unknown. Malaria Impossible. 
The roads are generally level with easy grades over 
the hills, and are constructed entirely of lime and 
sand stone, free from dust or dirt and PERFECT 
FOR CYCLING. Average temperature during 
winter about 65°. 


West Indies 


30-day trip. 20 days in the tropics. 

SPECIAL CRUISE | 

Through the Caribbees. 5S. S. Madiana. 
February 7, 1903. 

Bermuda, St. Thomas or St. Croix, St. Kitts, Dom- 


inica, Martinique (scene of recent eruptions), St. 
Tacia. Barbados, Demerara, Ponce #& te Jnan 


(Porto Rico, U.S. A.), Santiago and Has aba). 

For pamphlet giving full informai.% ny to 
A. E. out RBRIDGE & CO., Agen « f jhebec 
8. 8. Co., Ltd., roadway, New Yor A. 
AHEARN, Secretary, Quebec, Canads | 
THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadwey. Sew York 











| second 


| (4) Do not 


| Imperial Extra Dry. 


LESLIE’S 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 6¢4. 


“T.,.” St. Paul: Answer by letter. 
**K.,”” New York: I can find none. 
“B. H.,” Mexico: Do not recommend etther 


wy * Oy assaic, N. Preferred for three 
months. 

“Bn,” Boston: Do not advise the purchase for 
investment. 

“F..” Hoboken: Notably strong men are con- 


nected with it. 
“*—H.,” Framingham, Mass.: 
ing depa 
ug h 


Have notified mai!- 
rtiment 
Stoughton, 
»s 
.. Troy, N. ¥ 
bilities of a merger 
“D.,”” New York: (1) 
I do not advise on grain 
““M.,” New York: 


quotation or to 


Mass.: I do not believe in 


I am told it will on possi- 


Yes. You are preferred 


point out a customer 


... Tower, Minn.: One dollar received. You 
are on my preferred list for three months 
‘*B.,.” New York: A profit is always a good 


thing to take, but friends predict higher prices for 
Realty common. 

‘“*—H.,.” North East, Penn.: Wood, 
Co.’s clients all appear to be satisfied. 
never heard a complaint 
‘*B.,” Washington: Mistake to sell such strongly 
Would cover on first opportunity, 
which may come shortly unless money rates relax 
a New York: You are on the preferred list 
- three months. (1) U.S. Realty preferred isa 
good speculative investment I suggested the pur- 
chase of the common some weeks ago when it was 
selling around 20. (2) I think not 

“F..” Troy: (1) Think better of United States 
Leather than of American Locomotive preferred 
(2) One of the cheap industrials which are prom- 
ised an advance is United States Realty compen 

‘our 

You are on my preferred list 


Harmon & 
I have 


dollars received. 


for a year. 

“CC.” Providence: (1) I only know its refer- 
ences are good. (2) Ditto. (3) Wait till the 
money market situation clears. (4) Ditto. (5) 


Write to the mayor of Elizabeth. (6) Think well 
of it, if held for results. (7) The Financial and 
Commercial Chronicle, New York. (8) Unable to 
find a quotation. : 
“Banker,” Little Rock, Ark.: A book which 
gives a vast amount of valuable information re- 
garding industrial and other ne, and 
which will be very handy for reference at any 
time, is the new ‘American Manual of Values,” 
just issued by J. L. McLean & Co., the well-known 
brokers, at 25 Broad Street, New York. 
“J.” New York: You are on the list. I have 
no doubt that a vigorous effort to advance the 
With scarcely an ex- 
ception January prices of late have been better 
than those of December, but we have an unusual 


| situation in the money market which must not be 


It unexpected that 

“Tenorant”: One dollar received. You are 
on my preferred list for three months. (1) It might 
do as a speculation, but not as a permanent in- 
vestment. (2) United States Steel preferred 
sold in 1901 as low as 70 and as high as 101; last 
year from 79 to 98. (3) You can buy one or more 
shares. The brokers’ commission is one eighth 
of one per cent. 

“H.,” Pennsylvania: I have made many ef- 
forts to get at the inside of the situation of Amer- 
ican Ice. All indications point to some kind of 
a new deal in the property, and the impression 
yrevails that insiders who unloaded on the rise 
Case bought on the decline. I am unable, how- 
ever, to confirm this impression. I would not 
sacrifice my shares at present. y 

“S.” Cortland, N. Y.: (1) Atchison preferred 
and Missouri Pacific are selling too low or Louis- 
ville and Nashville are too high. They will all 
approximate the same level, probably. Atchison 
preferred is worth holding. (2) Missouri Pacific 
is a purchase on declines because of large earn- 
ings. You must bea subscriber at the home office 
to be entitled to a place on my preferred list. 

“Junior,” Holyoke: You are on my preferred 
list for one year. (1) The first 
you mention is purely a speculative proposition. 
(2) St. Louis Southwestern common sold in 1901 
as low as 16 and as high as 39. Last year 39 was 
its highest price. I do not regard it therefore as 
a great purchase. If the market should sustain 
a severe drop, it would be a fair speculation. 

“*M.,”” Boise, Idaho: One dollar received. You 
are on my preferred list for three months. (1) If 
the market has a severe decline, such stocks as 
Kansas City Southern, Toledo, St. Louis and West- 
ern, and Texas Pacific, among the speculative list, 
and Norfolk and Western and Missouri Pacific 
among the active higher-priced shares, will offer 
good opportunities for a favorable turn. (2) 
Answers ~ telegraph will be sent ‘‘cqjlect,’’ when 
asked for. ; 

‘“‘Hermes”: Four dollars received. You are 
on my preferred list for one year. (1) The Daly 
West is by many regarded as a good property 
for a temporary speculation. (2) I would not 
go into the copper shares at present. (3) As the 
situation stands to-day, Baltimore and Ohio offers 
the best chance, though if the litigation against 


overlooked. always the 


happens. 


1s 


I am unable to give you a | 


People’s Gas would cease, that stock should sell | 


much higher. (4) Not for permanent investment 
in present situation. : 

“E.,” New Orleans: It is the general impres- 
sion that the Erie Railroad is to be benefited by 
some deal or combination. Its consolidation with 
the Reading and Lehigh Valley has been rumored 
but the rumor has been denied. It has also been 
reported that it might take over the coal busi- 
ness of the Delaware and Hudson. Erie is enor- 
mously over-capitalized and the common is a dan- 
gerous stock in which to speculate. The first: or 
preferred are safer. 

“G.,” St. Louis: (1) 1 am unable to obtain 
information that justifies approval. (2) Union 
Bag is said to be doing a very profitable business. 
I would not sacrifice the common, , though 
course it represents only water. (3) The outlook 
for subsidy legislation is not good, but Pacific 
Mail is strongly held and I would not sacrifice it. 
know. (5) Not at present. Unless 
the market has sharp declines, when anything on 


the active list may be bought for a turn. 
| 6tny ? 


Nashville: (1) The parties you name 


| appear to be doing a good business, especially, 


Woodend & Co, Most of the large brokers prefer 
not to deal in fractional lots. Watson & Gibson, 





Singers and Public Speakers will find Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption an effectual cure for hoarseness. 

Our idea of an impossible feat is to 
walk past a crowd of boys with snow- 
balls in their hands and look dignified. 


BEar in mind that the Champagne you want 1s Cook’s 
Made in America, better than 





foreign makes. 


Use BROWN’S Sugnennens Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


WE have been for a number of years personally 
familiar with the Sohmer Piano, and believe that it has 
no superior in those excellent qualities which make a 
perfect instrument. _It is to be especially praised for its 
volume, richness and carrying powers. No person can 
hear it played without being convinced of its superiority. 
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55 Broadway, are among the leadin 
Exchange members, but do not dea 
(2) It ought to be safe 
conditions prevail, but 
ferred shares would suffer 
thing else. (4) I do not advise purchases now 
“Coal,” Paterson, N Speculators believe 
in the anthracite coal shares because they realize 
not only the present enormous demand for coal, 
but also the fact that this demand is liable to con- 
tinue throughout the summer and fall, because 
every one who has suffered from the shortage of 
coa! this winter will strive to put in his next year’s 
coal supply at the earliest opportunity Some 
believe if coal prices are maintained at high figures, 
that prudent people will be inclined to wait and 
order later in the year, in the expectation of a 
decline, but all the anthracite roads are making 
very heavy earnings now, and this is the basis 
for the strength of Reading and Erie, both of 
which have been through the throes of reorganiza- 
tion more than once. I think better of Reading 
for a long pull. It has by far the larger coal busi- 


ness 
““R.,” Mobile: (1) I would not sacrifice my 
American Telephone and Telegraph stock. A 
further issue of stock to present holders is said 
(2) The Indiana coal mine 


Consolidated | 
in small lots 
(3) Yes, unless panicky 

dividend-paying pre- 
less than almost any- 


| 


to be contemplated 
deal is understood to have been upset by the tight 
money market. It is said that the scarcity of 
funds has also dissolved three underwriting syn- 


dicates, including those which were to sell the 
Chicago and Northwestern 34 per cent. refunding 


bonds, the new Toledo, St. Louis and Western 
fours, and the Brooklyn Repid Transit’s absurd 
issue of $150,000,000 of 4 per cents. The syndi- 
cates that underwrote these bonds must now either 
carry them or unload at the best prices they can 
on the dear public. All these facts emphasize 
my statement that those who have cash on hand 
will probably get bargains before the tight money 
market finds relief ‘ 

“C.,” Batavia: (1) It looks as if Southern 
Pacific were in demand whenever it fell below 60. 
It is understood that the pool bought it in on an 
average around that price,or higher. (2) I am 
not surprised that the employés of the steel trust 
are not inclined to join in the profit-sharing experi- 
ment offered by that corporation. The purpose 
of course is to tie up the men, as far as possible, for 
five years against strikes or outbreaks. The in- 
ducement to the employés is not very generous, 
as only $2,000,000 is offered to be divided among 
168,000 employés, in the shape of stock sub- 
scription rights. This is only about an average 
of $15 a man, it will be seen, though of course the 
stock rights amount to more than this, because 
they are spread over a number of years. It will 
be observed that no common shares were offered 
but only the preferred. In five years Steel com- 
mon will be within the reach of the humblest 
citizen 

New York, January 8, 1903. 


a + 
Americans Win South Africa. 
CCORDING TO Mr. Edward Porritt, 
who writes to the New York Evening 


JASPER. 





Post of trade conditions in South Africa, 
it is chiefly in the steel trades that America 
has got a firm foot-hold in that country. 
In all descriptions of tools used in working 
soft woods, Mr. Porritt says, New Britain, 
Conn., is gradually ousting Sheffield and | 
Birmingham. Windmills are coming gen- 
erally into use in Cape Colony. Every 
progressive farmer is installing one. A 
few of them are of colonial make. All 
the newer ones that have been installed in 
the last seven years are from America. 
They are lighter and cheaper than those 
which were made in South Africa; and 
in this line, as in the structural business, 
Americans have so far had to meet with 
no competition from England. American 
wood - beam plows sell all over South 
Africa in enormous numbers; and in agri- 
cultural implements generally the Amer- 
ican share of the trade is quite as large as 
that of England. 





OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of January 6 
to 19, 1903, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment 
for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
following named street in the BOROUGH OF 
MANHATTAN: 

12TH WARD, SECTION 8. WEST ONE 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THIRD STREET 
OPENING, between Kingsbridge Road and 11th 
Avenue. Confirmed December 9, 1902; entered 
January 3, 1903. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, January 3, 1903 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of Janu- 
ary 3 to 16, 1903, of the confirmation by the Board 
of Assessors and the entering inthe Bureau for 
the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
assessments for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in 
the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 

23RD WARD, SECTION 11. FREEMAN 
STREET PAVING, from East 169th Street to 
Southern Boulevard. 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. CRESCENT 
AVENUE SEWER, between East 187th Street 
and Arthur Avenue; also, ARTHUR AVENUE 
SEWER, between Crescent Avenue and East 
182nd Street; also, ADAMS PLACE SEWER, 
between Crescent Avenue and East 182nd Street: 
also, HUGHES AVENUE SEWER, between 
Crescent Avenue and East 182nd Street; also, 
BELMONT AVENUE SEWER, between Crescent 

nue and East 182nd Street; also, CAMBRE- 











LENG AVENUE SEWER, between Crescent 
Avenue and Grote Street; also, BEAUMONT 
AVENUE SEWER, between East 187th Street | 
and East 188rd Street. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, December 31, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of Janu- 
ary 3 to 16, 1903, of the confirmation by the Board 
of Revision of Assessments and the entering in 
the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears, of assessment for LOCAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 

23RD AND 24TH WARDS, SECTION 11, 
EAST ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIRST 
STREET SEWER, from Webster Avenue to Clay 
also, CLAY AVENUE SEWER, from 
East 171st Street to the street summit situated 
south of East 170th Street. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. | 

City of New York, December 31, 1902. 
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WEAK EYES 


BEWARE OF BLINDNESS 


You can be cured at home by the 
wonderful Qneal Disselvent 
Treatment. Cataracts, Scums, 
Filma, White opete on the ey 
Granulated Lids, Weak an 
Sere Ey ptle Nerve Dis- 
enses—all Causes of Blindness 
CURE WITHOUT THE 
KNIFE. Write and tell him >, 
your eye troubles and he will 7” 
advise you FREE OF CHARGE, 7 
Illustrated book fullof valuable “ 
ivy formation and testimonials of 
hundreds of cures SENT FREE. 
Mrs, Esther Noble, 886 Bowen ' 
Ave., Chicago, cured of Optic Nerve Paralysis. Write 


her. Nothing sent C. O. D. unless ordered, 


Cross-Eyes Are Cured 
by Dr. Oneal without the knife or pain. Address 


OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 157,52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 

# and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
zists. If not at yours, will send 

ottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents 


Ot, Chesteerctant 


Dept.K,60 Prince Street, NEW YORK 
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Oceans of 
Sunshine 


Acres of roses and miles of palms 
—that’s California in midwinter. 
Gather flowers and pick oranges, 

Reached on a high-class train— 
The California Limited. 


Chicago to California in less than 
three days. Why endure disagree- 
able weather at home? 


The California tour described in our 
books; mailed for roc in stamps. Address 
General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 








THIS WATCH GIVEN} 


Stem wind and set, American move- 
ment, only % inch thick, equal in 
appearance to a watch eo 
for 20 years. Quick train, 
240 beats per minute,runs 3oto 
36 hours with one wind ng. 
Hour, minute, second hands. 
Every watch timed, tested, 
gulated and ¢g teed 
Send name and address and 
we Will send 20 pieces of jew- 
elry to sell at ro cents each. 
When sold send us the $2and we 
will send youthe above-descrited 
watch ABSOLUTELY FREE. You 
also become a shareholder in our Company and get part cf our 
Profits in Cash. Write today. HUNDRED DOLLARS 
Reward to anyone who will show that we do not do as we say. 
Union Watch y, 81 Roy St, 














OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of Janu- 
ary 3 to 16, 1903, of the confirmation by the Board 





| of Revision of Assessments and the entering in 
| the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 


Arrears, of sssessments for LOCAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS in the BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN: 


12TH WARD, SECTION 8. AMSTERDAM 
AVENUE REPAIRING SIDEWALKS AND 


LAYING ANOTHER COURSE OF FLAGGING, 


| west side, from 18Ist Street to 190th Street. 


22ND WARD, SECTION 4. TWELFTH AVE- 
NUE REGULATING, GRADING, CURBING 


AND FLAGGING, from the northerly side of 
47th Street to the southerly side of 52nd Street. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, December 31, 1902. 





VIOLETTES» CZAR . 





THE EVER FASHIONARLE PERFUME OF 
RIZA-L. LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 

























High Mark 


When perfection is reached 
the highest mark is touched. 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


is perfect in 


Age, Purity, Flavor. 



















Its standard of quality is 
unique, uniform, invariable. 
It is always best by every 
test. 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 




































































THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made 
them ‘THE PERFECT COCKTAILS 
that they are. Do not be lured 
into buying some imitation. The 
ORIGINAL of anything is good 
enough. When others are offered 
it is for the purpose of largest prof- 
its. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


29 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. LONDON 


STOP THAT RUB 


No more SW CARTS ot. or irritating the neck 
from collar buttons. The N 3 pad gives relief—ten 
cents a pair, or three pairs for twenty-five—cash or stamps. 


STUART NOVELTY 20., + 45 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 











—the cing, Visible ~ Re. 
Every character plainly visible as you 
strike the key. Write for free Art Cata- 
logue. DO IT NOW, 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 
sat Lake St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Foreign Office, 42 Poultry, London, England. 










LESLIE’S 


The Unconventional 
Crawfords. 


Continued from page 68. 
his travels, and experiences as a hunter in 


| the African jungles. Jack had never talked 


better and his companion proved a good 
listener. Dinner ended, she invited him 
to her parlor. 

“T fancy you are an inveterate pipe 
smoker,’’ she told him. “So run along and 
get your pipe. Then we will have what 
you confirmed bachelors call a smoke talk.” 

“Am I not a good: fellow?” she asked 
after Jack had settled down contentedly to 
his pipe. “Admit that you are wondering 
what sort of person you have met—a 
married woman who discards all conven- 


| tionalities and invites to her apartments to 


smoke his pipe a man whom she has known 
less than two days: May I make a con- 
fession, and tell you why I have done these 
things?”’ 

“ Please don’t. Confessions are excuses, 
and excuses are disagreeable. That you are 
a married women I do not admit, because 
I know that you are not.” 

“Pray, by what method of reasoning do 
you arrive at this conclusion?” asked Mrs. 
Crawford with some hauteur. 

“Simplest thing in the world. As to 


| what I think of you—shall I tell you? Yes, 
| I will——” unheeding her confusion. “I 


think you are the most charming woman 
I have ever known; I know that you are 
the most beautiful—Blanche * 

“ Oh,is there anything you do not know?” 
“T have been told that there is. Blanche, 
I” 

“Stop!” she commanded, rising. “ You 
are presuming too much. Furthermore, 
you do not even know me——”’ 

“Oh, I’m willing to take you on faith.”’ 

“That is your viewpoint. Mine may 
be different. Mr. Crawford, I am an ad- 
venturess,”’ she went on, her eyes flashing. 
“You have so characterized me. There- 
fore you will admit that I am not a fit as- 
sociate for Mr. Jack Crawford.” 

Unheeding his protestations, she con- 


| tinued, now somewhat tremulously: “ Yes, 





I am the adventuress who, you say, mar- 
ried your Uncle Jack on his death-bed 
the woman who married him for the mil- 
lions that would have gone to you— 

“You can’t mean it. If you do 
Aunt Blanche, salute your nephew!” 

With that Jack strode forward and, 
throwing both arms about her, kissed Mrs. 
Crawford fuil on the lips. As she sank 


| blushingly into a chair, he stepped back 


to survey her critically. 

“T must say,” he ventured after a mo- 
ment’s silence, “that Uncle Jack exhibited 
remarkably good taste—deuced good taste! 
Curious, isn’t it, what similarity of taste 
will run through an entire family? Now, 
Blanche, let me argue the case from my 
viewpoint: 

“ Firstly: I have been a bachelor too long. 

“Secondly: I am in love with you. 

“Thirdly: It is good policy to keep Uncle 
Jack’s money in the family.” 

“ Indeed?” 

“Fourthly: It is positively a waste of 
money for man and wife to maintain two 
suites as we are doing — to say nothing of 
the inconvenience of it. 

“Fifthly: You are already supposed to 
be my wife. There, I have said it at last.’’ 

“Mr. Crawford, explain yourself! Now 
I am shocked.” 

“ Jack, if you please. You will remem- 
ber that you registered immediately after 


| to. My dear child —or aunt — this is an 


| be married. Dearest, shall I tell the clerk 
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GUARANTEES DOUBLE PROTECTION 
2 for it disinfects while it cleanses. It is a safeguard 
against disease as wellas dirt. A soap with life-saving 
qualities, and only 5 cents at dealers. Try a cake now. 


SEND FOR VALUABLE FREE BOOKLET 
CENTS LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED NEW YORK OFFICES CENTS 

















“This is terrible?” cried Blanche, hold- | 
ing her face in her hands. “How could | 
you?” 

“T wasn’t offered any choice; I had 


added reason why you should marry me, 
and the remedy must be applied quickly 
in order to be effective. Now listen—I will 
go over tothe American ambassador in the 
morning. I know him well. He will see 
that the license and other formalities are 
attended to. On the way over I will stop 
at Regent Street, purchase a ring and some 
few other things. After luncheon we will 





that Suite 13—luckv 13—will be sufficient HE success of the Oldsmobile is due to 
in ie wins patie en its absolute reliability. The working 
, ’ parts are simple, easily understood, and 

Mrs. Crawford looked up, her face suf- all complications are eliminated. Highest 
fused with blushes. awards in Endurance and Reliability Runs 
“Oh, Jack, you are so strenuous!” she prove this standard Runabout to be the best 


thing on wheels. Operated by a single lever 
from the seat and always under instant control. 
e e The Oldsmobile gives perfect satisfaction 
on all roads in all kinds of weather. It is built 


Jewish Journals Consolidated. to run and does it. 


HE Jewish Messenger, published in p = a2 .00 
New York City for nearly: fifty years, rice 592° 
has been purchased by Philip Cowen, 
widely known as the enterprising pub- | 


murmured. 

















lisher of The American Hebrew, and will 
be merged therein, the name being retained 
as a sub-title. The Jewish Messenger 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 
was started in 1857 by the late Reverend 


Samuel M. Isaacs, who then occupied a 
unique position in American Jewry. With $10.00 Camera only $6.95 


him was at first associated his son, Myer 
S., now president of the Baron de Hirsch 
lund, and later Isaac S., now and for 
many years past honorary secretary of 
the United Hebrew Charities. Subse- 
quently Abram S§. Isaacs, on his return 
from Breslau, whither he had gone to pre- 
pare for the rabbinate, assumed editorial 
contro] and retained the same until last 
week. Dr. Isaacs never entered the rab- 


Write for illustrated book to Dept. 14 | | 
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This high grade 4x5 
Folding Plate Cam- 
era is fitted with 
double R R_ Lens, 
Iris Diaphragm and 
Automatic 
Shutter with 
bulb and 
tubing. Price 
includes car- 
rying case 
and one 
double plate 
holder. Sent 
express paid 








binate actively until a few years ago, east of the Mississippi and north of the Tennessee 
when he accepted a call to Paterson, N. J. | City ees epee tt sues Smee yp or C.0.D. 

— 5 a ge . as ee on receipt of $1 oney refunded if this is not the 
His pastorate and his professorial duties greatest bargain you ever saw. 


in New York University occupy so much 


of his time that he felt constrained, though I Enlarge Photographs 


reluctantly, to give up the editorship of the from amas aon. Send yous Seas a plates 
° : ° . ° : to me ar ave rger t ta 

publication with which his family was anion Se Seay Se Ny 

connected for nearly half a century. The ‘ 24 x3% to 4x5 enlarged to 644 x8%, so cents; 

Jewish Messenger held an honored place So Fee SR ANS BESO De 


- “— ; “ A : - M. A. MARTIN, 227 Superior St., Toledo, O. 
in religious journalism, and it was an in- Reference, First National Bank. 

fluence in Jewish life. Its absorption by 
The American Hebrew will materially 














| Strengthen that journal, inasmuch as it Special Prizes for Amateur 


I did. The names and initials being the | 


same, the clerk took for granted that we 
were man and wife, and for that reason as- 
signed Mr. and Mrs. Jack Crawford to these 
rooms. I discovered his error just in time 
to prevent more serious complications. It 
was not until this morning, when the 7'imes 
chronicled the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Crawford of New York, that I fully realized 
the gravity of the situation. It was too 
late to withdraw. Then there was more 
trouble. A package came from some fel- 
low named Peter Robinson. It was ad- 


dressed to J. Crawford and was delivered | 


to me——” 
“ Jack Crawford, you did not——” 
“Yes, I did. How else would I know 
what I was buying?” 
“You did not pay the bill?” 


“To be sure I did. When the clerk de- | 


cided that my wife had had the stuff sent 
here what else was there for me to do? It 
was rough on you, I admit, but I was in 
something of a dilemma myself.” 
















CONSUMPTION 





was its closest competitor. 





Photographs. 


Lestir’s WEEKLY was the first publication in 
the United States to offer prizes for the best work 
of amateur aay We offer a prize of 
five — r the best amateur photograph re- 
ceived by us in each weekly contest, the competi- 
tion to be based on the onpnase of the subject 
and the perfection of the photograph. Preference 
will be given to unique and original work and for 
that which bears a special relation to news events. 
We invite all amateurs to enter this contest. 
Photographs may be mounted or unmounted, and 
will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose 
witha — for their return. All photographs en- 
tered in the contest and not prize-winners will be 
subject to our use unlese otherwise directed, and one 
dollar will be paid for each photograph we ma; 
use. No copynghted photes raphs wall receive 
nor such as have been published or offered else- 
where. , Maay photographs are received, and those 
accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. Con- 
testants should be patient. No writing except the 
name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be 
| taken to use the an? amount of postage. Photo- 
| ooo must be entered by the makers. Silver 

peger with a glossy finish should be used when pos- 
| sib Mat-surface peo is not suitable for repro- 
= ae entered are not always used. 


| "They are su Brest te return if they are ultimately 
found unavailable in making up the photographic 
on & roo a | contest. Preference is always given to pictures of 
| recent current events of importance, for the news fea- 
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stor:ach, gives the heart freedom, en- | York.” When the address is iven, pander 
sara to expand naturally, and you will | nications sometimes go to ath ” 
ds times better the first day youtry this other publications having no connection with “ith Lestan’s 
home treatment. WwW EEKLY. 
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Life-insurance Suggestions 


reads any —This department is intended for the “R.,” Kansas City: (1) It will cost you about 
information of readers of Lesiie’s Weexty. No|the same. (2) A 20-year endowment would meet 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding ; all your We Ben 

life-insurance matters, and communications are; “Ww. MM. H.,” Pennsylvania: (1) Please give 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be | me the full name of the New Jersey corporation. 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed | (2) The Mutual Reserve is now reorganized as an 
advisable. Address ‘ Hermit,” Lestie’s WEEKLY, | old-line company 


OF J . New , 
us ifth Avenue, New York.| “C.,”’ Utica, N. Y.: (1) Whatever the policy of the 
HE FINAL report of the referee, in New York Life recites will be carried out strictly 
, a d according to its terms. (2) There is very little 
favor of the dissolution of the Order | difference in eventual results. 
of United Friends, has just been entered,| “Old Lady,” New York: If you will send me 
F : . EES tg 7 a »e | your address confidentially I will have a gilt- 
and shows what a W reck is left of this once Sieed auaaiiw peapediien ‘adbateed to ¥en. 
prosperous fraternal insurance benefit con- | | either personally or indirectly through my depart- 
cern. It was founded, as all other similar aan _ — may -— “ - . 
sintuatt ‘ inane ia 4 ‘ “H.,” Cohoes, N. Y.: The accident policy 
organizations have been, on the pre-| ofered by the Travelers of Hartford is entirely 
sumption that it would give to its members sxfe. Security should be a” thought. 
We “RP ea! . a. toe : ‘heapness is secondary. (2) The uitable’s 
safe and satisfactory life insurance on twenty-year amie citer i cananealle. 
lower terms than were offered by the old- “G.,”” Baltimore: (1) It has not gone into the 
line companies. These low rates rapidly hands of a receiver, but it has had an eventful 
E mt " hess ond in 1 ri career which is not yet ended. (2) I would prefer 
attracted new members, and in a few 4 «trong, old-line company, well established and 
years the organization had almost twenty- | with the histury of success, to one which had re- 


five tl] sand beneficiaries he -, | eently heen changed from an unfortunate and un- 
ive thousan seneficiaries tO WhoM It | successful assessment plan 


issued insurance certificates in sums of | Ps 


from $250 to $3,000. The rates of assess- | 
Things South Africa Needs. 





ment were low at the outset, because the | 
death rate was inconsiderable, but in a} 
few years, as the death rate increased, 
the assessments naturally increased. Then 
some members withdrew, until finally 





| 


those who remained found the assess-| 4 MONG THE special articles which are | 


ments unbearable. Meanwhile the liabil- in demand just now in various parts 
ities of the concern mounted up, until in| of South Africa are traction-engines and 
OC Vv ‘ere , 5 lex a 
1899 they were over $150,000. Next | portabl. houses. The recent war prac- 
came insolvency and now less than $12,000 ‘tically stripped the country of draft ani- 
is on hand to meet the liabilities of the mals and it will be many vears before the 
concern. This is the history of many | requirements in this line will meet the de- 
similar organizations, and it must be the| mand. In the meantime traction-engines 
story of all the assessment orders, unless | are wanted for corn-mills, etc. As South 
the assessments are increased to such | Africa has also been devastated of build- 
figure as to provide an abundant reserve | ings from one end to th2 other, and as a 
for all emergencies. When this has been | jargely increased popula‘ion is already in 
done, assessment orders will no longer | the country or en route, American manu- 
sell insurance more cheaply than the old-| facturers of portable houses should be able 
line companies and they will still be less | to secure considerable business. Inquiries 
responsible and secure. |in regard to all matters of this kind may 
“S.,”” Newark, N. J.: (1) The Prudential policy | be addressed to Mr. W. D. Gordon, our 


mukes the provision to which you refer. (2) Yes, | 
but it is no better. consular agent at Johannesburg. 


RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
Without Medicine. 


A Sample Pair of Magic Foot Drafts will be sent 
prepaid FREE ON APPROVAL to 
anybody. TRY THEM. 


Don’t take drugs—most medicine isn’t fit for | nated drop of blood passes through the foot the 
the stomach — but try a modern adaptation of | Drafts absorb a portion of the acid poison, 
a very old principle, and cure yourself. | gradually but surely purifying the blood—the 

Almost everyone has Soaked his feet in hot | only way to permanently cure rheumatism. 
water.to cure a cold in the head. Magic Foot | 
Drafts not only produce the effect of a mild, but 
continuous foot soaking, opening the pores 
(here the largest in the body), but they stimu- 
late the excretory functions of the skin, ena- 
bling it to throw off the acid impurities from the} If you have rheumatism write us to-day and 
system through these large pores. we will send you a pair of Magic Foot Drafts 

Magic Foot Drafts cure rheumatism in every | on free trial. If they relieve you send us One 
part of the body. Dollar. If they don’t, keep your money—the 

Every drop of blood in the body passes every | risk is ours. We know that they cure to stay 
so often through the feet, where the circulatory | cured. Write to-day to the MAGIC FOOT 








and nervous systems are exceedingly susceptible. | DRAFT COMPANY, RY 17, Oliver Building, | 





The Drafts have great power to absorb acid | Jackson, Mich. Send no money—only your 
poisons from the blood. Each time a contami- | name. 





To Those 
Interested 
in Pianos 


A piano investment is not 

an investment of a day, 
month or year. The money paid for a piano should 
represent the enjoyment of more than one century of 
ownership. THE KNABE costs more in the first 
instance than most pianos, but IN THE LONG RUN 
it proves to be not alone the most satisfactory instru- 
ment, but the least expensive compared with any piano. 


We will be glad to tell you why. 


VM. KNABE ® CO. 


altimore New York Washington 
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Purity requires pure water. 

We get it from six wells, driven downto rock. No 
purer water flows anywhere in the world. 
Purity necessitates pure air. 

All the air that touches Schlitz Beer, after the 
boiling process, passes first through an air filter. 


Pure beer must be filtered. 


| Every drop of Schlitz Beer is filtered by machin- 





ery through masses of white wood pulp. 


Pure beer contains no germs. 


Schlitz Beer is sterilized after it is bottled and 
sealed, by a process invented by M. Pasteur, of 
France. 


It requires one and one-half hours. 


That’s how we double the necessary 
cost of our brewing. 
make purity certain—to make Schlitz 


We do it to 


Beer healthful. 








Will you drink common beer, and 
pay just as much forit, when Schlitz 
Beer can be had for the asking. 


Ask for the Brewery bottling. 
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a T he Overland R oute 










204 miles shorter to . Salt Lake City 


16 hours quicker to . . . Los Angeles 
16 hours quickerto .... .. Portland 


THAN ANY OTHER LINE. 


and made to order by 
FINDLER & WIBEL, 
121 Nassau Street, New York. 


| THE LANGHAM HOTEL, | BLANK BOOK All kinds kept in stoc:. 

PORTLAND PLACE. 

Unrivaled position at top of Regent Street A 
favorite hotel with Americans. 

ALL MopERN ApPpoiNnTMENTS. 


MODERATE TARIFF. 















THE UNION PACIFIC 


(S KNOWN AS , 








AND IS THE ONLY DIRECT 
LINE TO ALL PRINCIPAL 
WESTERN POINTS. 3333 


Via Omaha 
THE UNION PACIFIC IS 


278 miles shorter to . San Francisco 
278 miles shorter to . . Los Angeles 
358 miles shorter to . . . Portland 





12 hours quicker to Salt Lake City 
16 hours quicker to San Francisco 









Full information cheerfully furnished on application to 










Electric Lighted Trains Daily \\ 


E. L. LOMAKX, G. P. @ T. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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THE END OF HARD TIMES. 


KIND-HEARTED OLD PARTY—‘‘ Hello, my little boy! 


Has some 


one been kind to you and given you that basket of eggs and vegetables ?” 


LITTLE BoY—‘‘ No, mum ; pa worked fer it. 


at the theatre last night.” 


He played Hamlet 








Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
Baltimore, Md. 


SHAVING 
SOAP 


WILLIAMS 


SHAVING 
OUTFIT 


1s never comp/ele 
Without 


WILLIAMS 
SHAVING SOAP 


You certainly want 
the greatest possible 
EASE, COMFORT and 
SAFETY, in shaving, 
don't you? Then you 
must have Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 

7 7 4 








, Buy Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


i , Id here, 
Its great, creamy Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent 


lather softens the beard 
is wonderfully sooth 
ing, refreshing and 
healing to the face, and 
makes shaving “AN 
EVERY MORNING 
LUXURY.” 


by mail if your dealer does not supply you: 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVINO STICK, 25c. 
LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c. 
GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP (Rd. or Sq.), Wc. 

WILLIAMS’ GLYCERATED TAR (Toilet) Soap, ic. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers), 6rd. cakes, 1 ib. 40c. 
BXOUVISITE ALSO POR THE TOILET. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN., U. S.A. 








“S78 “sf LOCKE ADDER 


en TONLY $5.00] 
ADOS SUBTRACTS 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 
56th Ave., cor 22d St. 


The Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. It contains all official news, 
and has departments of Club Study, Parlia- 
mentary Usage, Current Events, U.S. Daugh- 
ters of 1812, and State Federation News from all 
parts of the country, besides articles from leading 
authorities on topics of general interest to clubs. 


$1.00 a Year. Sample Copy Free. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor and Publisher 
91 Bedford Street, BOSTON 


Only salesroom 
in Greater New 
York. 








By selling our celebra 
goods. 25 and 30 per cent. 
commission off. 
BEST and MOST 33° 
ECONOMICAL 
1-Ib. trade-mark red begs 
Good Coffees 12c. and 15c. 
Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 


obo oC Newyork 
> “9 rk. 
PO. Box 280." 


ws NEN. aa” 

U COLL EFS 
ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 





LUXURIOUS WRITING ! (H. Hewitt’s Patent.) 
Saltable for writing in every position ; glide over any 
paper ; never seratch nor spurt. 

Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- 
POINTED pens are more durabd/e, and are ahead of 

all others FOR EASY WRITING. 

Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 ets., from 
all stationers, or wholesale 

H. Bamsrince & Co., 9 William St., E. Kimp- 

TON, 48 John St., or TOWER M’F’G. Co., 806 Broad- 

way, New York; Hoorsr, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk 

8t., Boston; A. C. M’CLurG & Co.,117 Wabash 

Ave., Chicago, 


FEDERATION 
HOLDER 

BLOTTING 
"re STON & GLASS 
LONDON 
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Southern Pacific 


SUGGESTS 


California 


Owing tothe demand created in 
the past seasons by this world- 
renowned train, 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


Will be operated every day in 
the week, commencing Novem- 
ber 15th, with Compartment Car, 
Standard Sleeper, through Din- 
ing Car and all the exclusive 
features which have caused it to 
be known as 


“The Famous Hotel on Wheels” 


The “ Pacific Coast Express” will 
also be operated daily between 
New Orleans and California. 
PASSENGER STEAMERS between NEW 
YORK and NEW ORLEANS. 
Fast Time. Superb Service. Excellent Cuisine 
Address any Southern Pacific Agent. 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
349 Broadway, New York. 
E. 0. McCORMICK, P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal. 
S. PF. B. MORSE, A. P. T. M., Houston, Tex. 














Impure Blood, Pimples, «, 
Tetter, Eczema and Acne 4 


are permanently cured by 


SULPHUME 


Price, $1.00, express paid 


~ 


SU is pure sulphur in liquid SULPHUME 
LPHUME form—a new chemical im A GLASS OF WATER MAKE AN INVIGORATING AND HEALTHFUL 

: DRINK OF SULPHUR WATER 
discovery. 


‘Sulphur heretofore was Cig NATURE'S BLOOD PURIFIER. © 
considered insoluble. Sulphume when & .e) 
taken internally, and applied as a lotion, 

will cure any skin disease. 


can be taken at home, having all the advantages (and 
SULPHUMS BATHS more) of the most famous Sulphur Springs. One bottle 
of Sulphume makes ten strong sulphur baths. 
1s the only soap in the world made with liquefied Sulphur. 
SULPHUME SOAP That is why it is aGenuine Sulphur Soap. It stopsitching 
and all skin irritations, softens and whitens the skin, and has no equal for the toilet 
or bath. Prices: Perfumed soap, 25c. a cake; Unperfumed,15c.acake. Will mail 
trial cake upon receipt of price. 
SULPHUME SHAVING SOAP is the perfection of soaps for shaving. It is 
a perfect antiseptic, prevents rash breaking 

out, cures and prevents all contagious skin diseases, gives a creamy lather and is 
soothing to the skin. 

SULPHUIE LITTLE LIVER PILLS act directly on the liver, kidneys and 
bowels, but do not gripe or nauseate. Price, 25c. 

SULPHUIME BOOK FREE—In it you will find solid facts about the care of the 
skin and blood. J , 

Be sure this signature WA Aao4. is oneach package of Sulphutke, 
Preparations, otherwise it is not genuine. 

Your druggist can procure Sulphume Preparations from his jobber, withe 
extra charge to you. 


SULPHUME CHEMICAL CO., Suite 151. 337 Broadway, New Yo 
LYMAN, SONS & CO., Montreal, Canadian Agents. 





Chicago’s Theater Train—12./0 MIDNIGHT—NEW YORK CENTRAL 





